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In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “‘ The Maids of Paradise,” “Cardigan,” etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his. usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 






























The Best .& Safest 


OME day men may not need weapons of defense, 

but since humanity is what it is to-day, arms must 

sometimes be carried, and those who carry them should 
insist on having the best. 

You cannot provide yourself with a weapon without 
some feeling of responsibility. Properly used, the arm 
that you possess will protect your property and even 
save your life. You must have the weapon which is 
most reliable—the best. 

The best is the safest ; safest because simplest, made 
with the greatest care and of materials which experience 
has shown to be the most perfect for the purposes for 
which they are used. 

It is precisely for these reasons that the best revolver is 


THE COLT 


Catalogue on Application. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London W., England. 
















































Sir 
-Mortimer 


By 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “*To Have and To Hold” 








HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. 

Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 

‘©The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 

‘** Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the bbok— 
astrong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 
Syracuse Herald. 

** May be classed among the gems of modern novels.’’—Birming- 
bam News. 

**She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 
with all its greatness and its littleness.””—N. Y. World. 
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Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘‘The Conqueror,’” ‘The Aristocrats ’” 


N this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned’ to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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“WHO IS RUNNING THIS CAMPAIGN, ANYWAY?” 


(First Lessons in Journalism) 
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COMMENT 


Pratrorm: No Humsue! 

When, last week, in commenting upon the Herald’s pre- 
diction of a political revolution which would elect Judge 
Parker, we confessed our inability to detect signs of Republi- 
cans forsaking their party, we did not have Vermont particu- 
larly in mind. Indeed, we knew very little of the conditions 
in that State beyond the fact that the Democrats were handi- 
capped by a lot of inferior orators and the necessity of op- 
posing a popular farmer candidate—even the President of the 
Grange—for Governor. But the result certainly sustains our 
contention. The: Republican management undoubtedly put 
its best foot forward, sending up its best speakers and egging 
on Unele Reprietp Procror to his utmost endeavors, but what 
of that so long as it was able to show the country the largest 
majoritv—except in 1896—ever rolled up in a preliminary 
election in Vermont in a Presidential year? No wonder Mr. 
Roostvetr broke a silence that is becoming really oppressive 
long enough to express gratification. Two facts were appar- 
ently established: first, that there is no general revolt against 
his administration; second, that the conduct of his canvass 
is infinitely more efficient than that of his antagonist. There 
seems to have been no definite purpose on the part of the 
Democratic managers regarding the Vermont election. They 
neither did their best nor announced, as they might properly 
have done, that they would attempt no miracle in a hopeless 
situation. Consequently, when election day came, as would be 
said in the State where the deed was done, they were between 
hay and grass, and could neither explain nor excuse. Not 
cnough time has elapsed to determine the actual effect of this 
first indication of public sentiment. The Republicans may be 
unduly encouraged and the Democrats utterly discouraged, 
but we hardly think so. A swift kick is good for optimists of 
the Taccart ilk, and sometimes results in an appreciation of 
the necessity of eliminating personal jealousies and getting 
down to business under single-minded direction. Up to the 
present time, however, so far as we can judge, General Chaos 
is still in command of the Democratic forces. 





On Thursday, September 1, the World, the most aggressive 
newspaper supporter of the Democratic ticket, printed con- 
spicuously upon its first page a story to the effect that Mr. J. 
PirrPont Morcan had made two visits surreptitiously to Presi- 
dent RoosrveLt, apparently by appointment, and that, as a 
result of long conferences, the two men had made a trade, by 
which Mr. MorGan agreed to supply a large sum of money for 
use in the Republican eanvass, and Mr. RoosEvett promised, 
in return therefor, to virtually submit to Mr. Moraan’s dicta- 
tion in all matters pertaining to corporate interests, in the 
event of his election as President of:the United States. The 
story was told with a minuteness of detail obviously designed 
{o carry conviction to any possible doubter. Mr. Moraan, ac- 
companied only by Mr. Cuartes STeetr, one of his partners, 
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had left the New York anchorage of the yacht-club at a cer 
tain hour on each of the two days on his steam-yacht, th. 
Corsair, had landed in his launch at a certain point in th: 
harbor of Oyster Bay at.a specified hour, had proceede« 
thence to the President’s summer home, where the conferenc: 
took place, had returned at a stated time to the launch and 
the yacht, and had sailed away, the bargain having been mad: 
to mutual satisfaction. The head-lines under which the story 
was printed were as follows: 

MORGAN SEES ROOSEVELT; DEAL MADE; TWO SECRET TRIPS BY Ti! 
BANKER IN HIS YACHT “ CORSAIR” DELIVER THE WALL STREET 14 
TERESTS TO THE PRESIDENT ON TERMS SATISFACTORY TO ROT! 
PARTNER STEELE AT THE TEN - HOUR CONFERENCE. MORGAN AN) 
ROOSEVELT TALK OVER SITUATION AND THE FORMER GETS ASSUL 
ANCES THAT WIN HIS SUPPORT—THE BANKER TO RAISE FUNDS, TIII 
PRESIDENT TO “ BE GOOD.” 


The result of the alleged conferences was summed up in thi 
article itself in these words: 

That the result was favorable to all the wishes of President 

ROOSEVELT, as well as of Morcan, political circles have long been 
well informed. It is thoroughly understood that President Roos: 
VELT at this meeting, which is now a bit of political history, pledged 
to MorGan, body and bones, the future of the Republican party, and 
that in return for the promise that nothing * revolutionary ” was 
to: follow President RoosrEvELt’s election, the entire vast weight of 
the Morcan interests was to be thrown for the Republicans, and 
that all the money needed from Wall Street was to be produced 
at the proper time by a syndicate, with J. Prerrpont Morcan at 
its head. 
There was no equivocation, no recourse left to deceptive rumor 
or mistaken inference. The positive assertion was made, as 
quoted, and confirmed editorially that President Roosrver 
had “ pledged, body and benes, the Republican party ” and, of 
course, the nation and, of course, his official and personal 
honor in return for “money from Wall Street ” to insure his 
election. It was the most astounding story, in a publie sense, 
that has appeared in any American newspaper since the Times 
exposed the corrupt practices of Wintiam M. Tweep and his 
associates. 


Immediately upon receipt of a copy of the newspaper con- 
taining the article, 7. ¢., on the same day, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 1, President Roosrvett personally authorized the issuance 
of, and, we have no doubt, personally dictated, the following 
statement: 

The story in the World about the visit of Mr. Morcan to the 
President at. Oyster Bay is a lie from beginning to end. Neither 
Mr. MorGAN nor any representative of Mr. MorGan has seen the 
President or communicated with him directly or indirectly at 
Oyster Bay or anywhere else. As far as the President or any one 
around him knows, Mr. Morgan has been nowhere near Oyster Bay, 
in a yacht or otherwise. 

It would be difficult to construct a more emphatic or compre- 
hensive denial. The World, in common with the other news- 
papers, published it conspicuously upon its first page under 
the heading “ The President Says the World Lied.” Notwith- 
standing the denial, however, the evening editions of the 
World, printed hours after the President’s statement appeared 
in its own columns, published conspicuously a cartoon de- 
picting the President and Mr. Morean in the act of binding 
the bargain. This could only be construed as an insinuation 
that the President, not the World, was the real liar. The only 
substantiation of its story the World has since produced, at 
the time this is written, is contained in an alleged interview 
with “Captain Sututvan Banks, of the launch Seawanhaka, 
which carries passengers from the railway pier in Oyster Bay 
to the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club,” who “told a 
World reporter yesterday that J. Przrrvonr Morcan’s yacht, tlic 
Corsair, liad anchored twice in Oyster Bay this summer,” and 
continued: “ The last time she was here was about six weeks 
ago. She came in the afternoon and anchored off the yacht- 
club, flying the absence pennant, which indicated that Mr. 
Moran was not on board. It was between four and five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day that Mr. Morcan came down 
to the pier in Oyster Bay, and got into my launch. He was 
accompanied by a tall man of distinguished appearance, whose 
cheeks were hollow. I took them to the club-house landing, 
but instead of going up to the club-house they entered a small 
boat and were taken aboard the Corsair. Within half an hour 
the Corsair got under way and started off in the direction of 
New London.” The World supplemented this impressive 
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utterance .with a statement that its reporters had besought 
both Mr. Morcan and Mr. STeELr to confirm or repudiate 
its story and that both had refused to discuss the matter, 
apparently considering the obvious discourtesy of even a 
tacit admission that the word of the President might require 
substantiation from them or anybody else. Further than this, 
nothing has appeared at present writing, except a significant 
statement that the story was not printed until after a thorough 
investigation, covering a period of two weeks, had been made. 


Now, how are we to account for the publication in a great 
newspaper of this monstrous accusation of perfidy against 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation? And how for its refusal 
of explanation or disavowal? We feel certain that the World 
would not wittingly have perpetrated a fake so glaring and 
so sure of prompt exposure. It must have been imposed upon. 
Then what sort of “ investigation ” was made in those fourteen 
days which elapsed before i: felt justified in printing the 
story? And why is not the impostor exposed to public gaze 
and brought to the bar of justice? Such an imposition is a 
fraud, and a fraud is a misdemeanor. Does the World think 
to serve either the public’s or its own interests by permitting 
such a one to go unseathed, in shielding him from the right- 
ful effect of his own wilful act? The World’s own punish- 
ment need not be considered. Not for years, if ever, can 
the damage to its position and prestige be repaired. But Mr. 
Josepu Puirzer is in this country in active control of his 
He writes and signs columns of luminous articles 


newspaper. 
Hes he not a word 


in support of the Democratic candidates. 
io say of this outrageous performance ? 

Truth must be proclaimed, illustrated, established, enforced.— 
JOSEPH PULITZER, in the World of September 8. 

Yes, indeed! 

Mr. Epwarp TI. Tfarrmran, just returned from Europe, is 
the latest acquisition of the T'’ribune’s Poor Man’s Party. 
“Tt wil! be Roosevett and FairBanks,” he says. “ Everybody 
wants them.” It is a broad statement, if he refers to the 
tifteen millions of citizens who will vote next November if it 
doesn’t rain, but the Tribune accepts it gracefully and grate- 
fully. When Mr. Harriman took his dinner-pail and started 
castward some months ago he was looking rather sickly, but he 
seems quite strong enough now to take a place under the 
bamboo-tree. For the information of our rural readers, we 
may say that Mr. Harrmran—or “Ep,” as his fellow brake- 
men used to eall him—is still working for (some regard the 
preposition as superfluous) the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. He began at piece-work, but they found after a while 
that it was cheaper to put him on salary, and finally they con- 
cluded that it would be well to divide even that with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company if they expected to have 
anything left to buy freight-cars with. But then his habit 
of industry had grown to such proportions that he didn’t have 
enough to do to keep him busy, and he signified a willingness 
to work also for—again the possibly superfluous preposition— 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railroad com- 
panies. As we understand it, they are still considering his 
application with the kind assistance of various United States 
courts. There seems to be apprehension in some quarters 
that he might prove too expensive, owing, doubtless, to an un- 
authenticated rumor that, in addition to his salary, the Union 
Pacific has to hang a trotter and the Southern Pacific a sulky 
on his. Christmas tree every year. But all this has nothing 
to do with Mr. Harriaan meeting the requirements of mem- 
bership in the Poor Man’s Party. He is really so hard up 
that when he wants his boots blacked he never thinks of 
patronizing a dago, but presses a button marked “ Governor- 
chairman” and gets a shine for nothing. It looks now as if 
he might have a chance to show his appreciation by casting a 
ballot for his shiner about the time he helps to prove that 
“everybody ” is for RoosevELT and Fairbanks. 


Our Republican contemporary, the Sun.—Boston Herald. 


Nonsense! The Sun is an independent journal earnestly 
striving just now to keep a straight face while advocating the 
election of TuEoporE RooseveLt. But wait till the Governor- 
chairman raises his hand for reelection! We cannot be 
counted as one of his thick-and-thin supporters, but it is a 
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severe temptation to hope for his nomination just for the 
pleasure of seeing the sparks fly from the anvil at Park Row 
and Frankfort Street. 

That Tribune editor is a slippery fellow. It will be remem- 
bered that he did not come down to the office on the night of 
the day when Judge Parker sent his telegram, and here he is 
away again, with the result that the foreman of the com- 
posing-room repyints approvingly this cartoon in the Bing- 
hamton Press: 


No doubt the shades depicted will exercise their best en- 
deavors in a restraining way as indicated, but the question 
is, how much dependence can you put upon the influence 
of ghosts in a situation of this kind’ We may be privileged 
to see later, but while the present preternatural calm en- 
velops Oyster Bay, the Tribune man will do well not to for- 
get his cue. He may get himself disliked. 


Mr. SHEEHAN seems determined to get the Four Hundred 
into line. 


We are beginning to doubt the salubrity of the famous air 
of the Berkshire Hills. It seems almost heretical to say so, 
but what can one think when Professor Henry Loomis Neson, 
snugly ensconced in Williamstown as a preacher of political 
economy to helpless students, has the nightmare? Professor 
Nerson is an able publicist and, despite evidences of an occa- 
sional attack of the fidgets, we have always regarded him as 
sound in mind and body. But there can be no doubt that he 
is beginning to see things. His latest vision is of the Colonel 
as Emperor of All the United States holding down his throne 
by force of arms. “ Mr. Roosevett’s tendency to autocracy,” 
he fearlessly declares, “is shown by the expenditures which 
are being made in preparation for fancied war, for the first 
object of an autocrat is to increase the armed force of the 
nation, and then to make it his personal force. Mr. Roosr- 
VELT has made the military force, especially the army, his own 
by favoritism.” This is getting serious. We have often ob- 
served that, in the course of his active and varied career, the 
Colonel has seemed a little bumptious at times; also, that he 
is somewhat disposed to run things his own way in Washing- 
ton. But we had not harbored even a remote suspicion that 
he was conspiring with the other 99,999 members of our over- 
powering army to take possession of the whole eighty millions 
of us. All we have to say is that it is a mighty mean thing to 
do, and we hope the attempt will fail, although it is difficult 
to see what to do about it in this exasperating fly-time. Can- 
not the Professor himself come to the rescue? He has a good 
many friends in the navy, which, he intimates, is not yet 








committed to the daring venture, and if he will raise a suit- 
able standard over his pet catboat off the Esopus landing, we 
doubt not a great rally will ensue. But he should act promptly. 


The bogey man will catch him if he don’t watch out. 


We hope that Grorce Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, will 
now tell the world, openly and aboveboard, why the St. Louis 
Democratic convention did not nominate the Sage of Princeton, 
Hon. GroveR CLEVELAND, for President. He knows all the rea- 
sons for that mishap, and doubtless they are mighty good reasons! 
—Ozford News. 


The best. Not enough delegates would vote for him. 

Hello! Doctor McKetway knows a lot more things he 
hasn’t told; in two columns of double leads he firmly admits it. 
This time he speaks from what there is left of the true inward- 
ness of Uncle Davin Hine, and definitely repudiates the report 
that that formerly crafty gentleman objects to the nominations 
of Judge Cutten for Chief Judge, and Judge Werner for 
Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals. “He has pro- 
nounced for nobody and against nobody. He has simply with- 
held himself and, so far as he could, has withheld his friends 
from favoring or disfavoring any men for the Court of Ap- 
peals judgeships, to he filled by election, this year. The diffi- 
culty of receiving this, considering Mr. HiLu’s incessant po- 
litical activity heretefore, increases the duty of receiving it. 
It is a fact. The Zagle’s statement concerning it rests on 
knowledge, not on impression, or hearsay or deduction—but on 
knowledge.” That is the way to talk. As the Doctor himself 


would say, when you know a thing, you don’t guess it. And 
he knew all the time, the sly dog, but wouldn’t tell. Some- 


body whom he obviously is acquainted with and possibly ad- 
mires also kept other important information very quiet. 
Listen: 

The latter (Mr. H1Lt) long ago made up his mind to withdraw 
from State politics. He long ago desired to announce his in- 
tention to do so at the date just named by him. For purely per- 
sonal reasons, and at others’ request, he withheld his announce- 
ment till now. Some to whom he privately communicated it would 
have violated no confidence had they announced the fact. But 
they courteously refrained from announcing it, because they thought 
it should first be announced only by Mr. Hii himself. It has been 
first announced by him, and they feel vindicated for their own 
voluntary reserve concerning it. 


There! What do vou think of that? Could anything be more 
chivalrous? But how well rewarded! Contemplate the con- 
scientious satisfaction induced by the supreme “ vindication ” 
of “ voluntary ”—voluntary, mind you—reserve. Who can that 
peerless knight who reaped this noble self-appreciation have 
been? Doctor McKetway himself, by chance? We bet it was. 

The supporters of Judge Parker who are urging the nomina- 
tion of Colonel Lamont for Governor are making a mistake. 
Ile is a sagacious and honorable man, but he would not be 
a strong candidate. DrLancey Nicoui is the man to nomi- 
nate. 

We must confess our preference that Judge Parker be elected 
by the American people, and not, by Mr. Croker, Mr. Murpuy, or 
Mr. Harvey.—Rome (Ga.) Herald. 


Oh, very well! 


Senator Depew declares emphatically that we hold the 
Philippines by perfect title and “could no more give them up 
than we could give up Louisiana or Florida,” acquired in the 
same way. We confess our inability to see why we couldn’t if 
we wanted to or considered that doing so would not conflict 
with a sense of duty to our wards. Mr. Roosreve.t, Secretary 
Tart, and the Republican platform admit that much—and 
more. They even promise to do it after a while—quite a 
while, maybe. Still, somebody should guide a flea into the 
Senator’s ear. His remarks don’t tally. 


Senator BEVERIDGE’S name may be found among the contributors 
to leading magazines, and it is believed he will help the Republican 
party more by his writing this year than by speeches.—News 
despatch from Oyster Bay. 


Oh, come, now! he speaks very well. 


We said last week that the great trouble with Mr. Davin B. 
Illini as a politician was that he never in his life had an 
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honest conviction. But convictions do not come as a matter 
of course; settled opinions are the fruit of much thought 
and some study and of the experience of life. Mr. Hint has 
not spared thought, nor study, but it is possible that his 
experience of life has been in some respects defective. His 
chief interest has been practical politics; his chief associates 
have been practical politicians. He has no small vices. He 
does not smoke or drink wine. But these are both social in- 
dulgences, the accompaniments, as a rule, of varied discourse. 
Moreover, Mr. Hiit is not only a bachelor, but one with 
very slight inclination for mixed society. He has habitually 
denied himself not only the common pleasures and solaces 
of domestic life, but the inspirations that come from the 
society and discourse of intelligent women. Now, womankind 
constitutes the greatest help and one of the most important 
sources of inspiration that has been vouchsafed to man. 
Some great politicians have been bachelors; Grover CLEVE- 
LAND and SamMuent TinpeEN among others. But in Mr. HItw’s 
case the celibate condition, taken in conjunction with the 
freedom from small social vices, seems to have resulted in 
too restricted a contact with general society, and overmuch 
concentration on political details. 


It requires a lot of self-repression to be a candidate these 
days. Even Rev. Dr. Sinas Cannor SwWALLow ain’t sayin’ a 
word. 


The Associated Press, apologizing for disseminating the re- 
port that Uncle Davin called Mr. Roosrve.r “a fraud ” lamely 
says that “it seems that a reporter of a local Democratic 
paper, upon whom the Associated Press depended for a re- 
port, failed to attend the meeting, but instead invented a 
speech for Senator Hii, which contained several statements 
wholly misrepresenting the Senator’s views and quite at vari- 
ance with his utterances,” which induces the frank, though 
suitably humble suggestion that Generalissimo MELVILLE E. 
StTonE might serve his country to greater advantage by hob- 
nobbing less with kings and emperors and looking more sharply 
after the working of his organization. The Associated Press 
really has a reputation to lose, and a few more inexcusable oc- 
currences of this sort would not have an effect of reassurance 
that it will be saved. 


It is no whirlwind campaign that the Democrats have entered 
into, to be won by blast and blare, but a deliberate and candid ap- 
peal to the nation on matters that concern the gravest principles 
of administration and Constitution—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Their choice of a chairman is proof conclusive. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY resents with asperity (and pretended indig- 
nation) the suspicion of the public that its hostility toward Presi- 
dent RoosEVELT is governed by what is generally known in this 
country as the Wall Street influence. It proclaims its virtue as 
of the disinterested quality which is inspired solely by independence, 
patriotism, and benevolence.—The Press. 

This is the best sample yet of a great mind in sarcastic 
action. Just when Harrrer’s WreEkLy “resented with asper- 
ity ” or “ pretended indignation ” or “ proclaimed its virtue ” 
or cared a hoot about a “suspicion” that may or may not 
exist, we are not aware. Perhaps the Press can inform us. 
Tf so we will take and pay for one thousand campaign sub- 
scriptions to its own wood-pulp and eat it. Since, however, 
the sleuths are on our trail, we may as well confess and be 
done with it. Harprr’s WEEKLY is really edited by Mr. JoHN 
D. RockereLuer. He doesn’t like to edit, but he took the job 
because he needed the money. Moreover, he discovered that 
reading proofs makes hair grow—and he also needed hair. 
Tlis associates are Messrs. Henry H. Rocers, Joun D. Arcu- 
BALD, and Daniet O’Day. The manager. of the art depart- 
ment is Mr. J. Prerpont Morcan. He uses the steam-yacht 
Corsair solely in the service of the WrekLy. When, according 
to the World, though not according to thc President, he 
steamed slyly from the Twenty-third Street anchorage at 
3 p.m. of a sunny day for Oyster Bay, his real mission was 
to get a snap-shot of Mr. Roosevett skinning an eel, for pub- 
lication in this paper. Our fashion department is in charge 


of Mr. James H. Hyper, the well and favorably known modiste 
of Paris. All telegraphic and cable messages are received and 
sent by Messrs. CLarence H. Mackay and George J. GouLp, 
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who alternate in the day and night service. The cashier is 
Mr. James STILLMAN, who also answers letters from complain- 
ing subscribers. 


Our chief poet is Mr. Joun A. McCay, whose most suc- 
cessful recent production was the verse entitled “ Memories,” 
to which he attached his pen-name, Louise Moraan SILL. 
Readers of the Wrekty will remember it well. It was de- 
signed to be an ode to Mr. Roosevett celebrating the emo- 
tion experienced by a poetic nature upon discovering an un- 
suspected political fancy. Having this explanation of its 
origin, our readers will be interested in recalling it, thus: 


MEMORIES. 


First, dear, I loved you like the dawn, 
A cool new love, discreet and pale, 

A love that trembled like a fawn, 
Full of shy fear lest love should fail. 


Then came the noon-love; like a flower 
That glows in the embracing air * 

It flung its beauty to the hour 
And passing, left a fragrance there. 


And now ’tis sunset, and the mere 
Is all abloom like blossoming trees, 
And now my evening love is here, 
Half sleeping with old memories. 


Mr. McCatt intended to make it longer, but just as he began 
the fourth verse a life-insurance agent came in to get him 
to take out a policy, and he was obliged to lay down his pen. 
The foreigner who signs SypNrEy Brooks is in the flesh Mr. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, rather thinly disguised. Of the more 
important special articles published recently we may say that 
“Ttalian without a Grammar,” signed Mark TWwatn, was 
, written by Mr. Ricnarp A. McCurpy, and “ The Use of Ad- 
versity,” signed W. D. Howetts, by Mr. Cuartes M. Scuwas. 
These are only their pen-names. They write differently 
when they sign checks. The editorial policy is determined by 
the entire staff assembled in solemn conclave, and it is only 
proper to state that, in deciding upon the manifestation of 
the notable “ hostility ” to Mr. Roosrvett so shrewdly detected 
by the Press, the vote was unanimous. 


The essence distilled from the verbiage of Mr. Bourke 
CockrANn’s latest public utterance is to the effect that, so long 
as the bulk of the population comprises the mass of the people, 
we shall not be ruled by the privileged few. It is probably 
safe, therefore, to assume that even a week’s search for 
righteous living left the heart true to Poll. 


Secretary Tart said, in his speech at Montpelier, “ The Re- 
publicans hope that the time may come when they [the Fili- 
pinos] may he safely granted independence, and think that it 
will come.” Mr. Root, at Chicago, expressed his confident ex- 
pectation “that the Filipino people will follow in the footsteps 
of the people of Cuba,” and “ will come to bear substantially 
such relations to the people of the United States as do now the 
people of Cuba.” Judge Parker calmed Mr. Miipurn’s anxie- 
ties on this subject with the assurance that when he said 
“self-government for the Filipinos ” he meant eventual inde- 
pendence. He is even willing to promise now that they shall 
have their independence when they are fit for it. Perhaps 
the President will use some new turn of language about this 
matter in his letter of acceptance, which at this writing has 
not yet seen the light. Are we all practically of one mind and 
accord.about those islands? Where is Senator Bevertpce? He 
who, in seconding Mr. Roosevett’s nomination at Chicago, 
cried, “ They [the people] know that while he is President the 
flag will ‘stay put,’ and no American advantage in the Pacific, 
or the world, be surrendered.” It is perfectly safe to say that 
we shall not be quit of the Philippines within the next five 
years, but does Senator Bevermce now feel, as Tarr and Root 
and Parker do, that ultimate independence for the Filipinos 
is a thing to be hoped for, and confidently expected ? 

According to the Boston Herald, Mr. Corteityou has warned 
the Republican spellbinders to fight shy of advocating high 
living expenses, after the fashion set by Secretary Suaw. 
The impression seems to have struck in that, just at this time, 
when most people are having all they can do to make ends 
meet, the idea might not evoke unbridled enthusiasm. We 
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dare say this is so. Neither will the worthy Secretary. He 
has never yet opened his mouth without putting his foot in it. 

While timidly rejoicing that there is no strike on the 
elevated, surface, and subway railroads, one cannot escape a 
pang of regret on the Journai’s account. 





The Evening Post’s head-line over Mr. Surparp’s Benning- 
ton speech runs, “ Roosevert Personally the Issue.” The 
World’s head-line over a communication from Professor New- 
son runs, “The Real Issue is Roosrvett.” There are seven 
weeks before election. They will all be prolific of argument 
and discourse, and the nut of it all will be—Roosrvetr. It is 
not a question whether the Republican candidate is a good 
man, but whether he is the kind of a good man that the coun- 
try wants for President. There was once a conundrum: 
Would you rather, or go fishing ¢ 


It may be instructive—we hope it will not be distressing— 
to our Southern brethren to observe that so conspicuous and 
distinguished a supporter of the Democratic ticket as Lawyer 
Joun E. Parsons has been dining with Booker WasHINGcTON 
at Stockbridge. But, of course, at Stockbridge there is no 
local race question. 


Some remarkable estimates of the cost of Presidential 
campaigns have recently been published in the New York 
Times and Philadelphia Public Ledger. The data on which 
these estimates are based must be largely conjectural, as no- 
body believes that the accounts of national and State com- 
mittees are rigorously audited. Few well-informed persons 
are likely to dispute the fundamental assertion that, for one 
dollar disbursed by a national campaign committee, at least 
four dollars are expended by the State committees of the same 
party in the forty-five States. It is this fact, often overlooked, 
which renders credible the current report that four years 
ago it cost $25,000,000 to reelect President McKinury. Ac- 
cording to the computations to which we have referred, the 
aggregate outlay of both parties this year will be about five 
million dollars less. The difference is attributed to the un- 
likelihood that the Republicans, who are confident of victory, 
will deem it necessary to spend even half as much as they 
did in 1900. The Democrats will have much more at their 
disposal than they had four years ago, but their national 
eampaign committee is not expected to disburse more than 
three million dollars, or about one million more than the 
Republicans think will be required, so far as the funds con- 
tided to their national committee are concerned, to keep Mr. 
Roosevett in the White House. If we assume that the na- 
tional committees of both parties will expend between them 
five million dollars and that the State committees of both 
parties will disburse only three times as much, we still have 
a total of twenty million dollars to be distributed in the form 
of campaign seed. As we have previoucly pointed out, no 
considerable fraction of the funds at the disposal of campaign 
committees can be used in corrupting voters. Almost the 
whole of the money will be devoted to organizing, advertising, 
and exhorting. 


For printing and stationery alone it is calculated that 
each of the national campaign committees will spend half a 
million dollars. Of the scores of millions of documents sent 
out, a great many are franked, but to distribute the residue _ 
requires a huge outlay for postage. Extremely expensive 
also is the house-to-house canvass, which is made by each party 
early in September, and again about a fortnight before elec- 
tion day. Of course no such canvass is needed in any of the 
former slave States, except Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and, possihly, Kentucky. -It would be equally super- 
fluous in Pennsylvania or Vermont. No other item of ex- 
penditure is comparable with the sum paid for campaign 
speeches. It is expected that, when the campaign is fully 
under way, no fewer than five thousand political orators 
will be placed upon the stump by each of the national com- 
mittees. As at least five times as many “ spellbinders” will 
be mustered by the State committees, the aggregate number 
of exhorters will not fall much short of sixty thousand. Some 
of the speakers receive $250 a week, together with their ex- 
penses, while others will accept no money for their services, 
but allow their actual disbursements to be made good. It is 



























































































































































probable that the total cost of eampaign-speaking on both 
sides, if we keep in view the agents of both the national and 
State committees, is not overestimated when it is put at eight 
million dollars. As everybody knows, political campaigning 
is far better organized, and, consequently, more expensive, 
than it was forty, or even twenty, years ago. It is computed, 
though, as we have said, the data for the computation are by 
no means exhaustive, that the outlay of the national cam- 
paign committee of the Republican party in 1864 did not 
exeeed $200,000, and that in 1884 it was only about $1,500,000. 
Iligh-water mark seems to have been reached, not in 1896, 
as is generally supposed, but in 1900. . This year the Repub- 
licans have a material advantage over the Democrats in way 
of expenditures, owing to the fact that Mr. Bourke Cockran, 
so far, has advoeated the election of Judge ParkeEr. 


At the hour when we write, it is uncertain whether the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin will place in the Republican 
column of the ballot the ticket headed by Rospert M. La 
FoLLerre, or the so-called “ Stalwart ” ticket, headed by Rep- 
resentative S. A. Cook. The Stalwart faction obtained an 
order to show cause why a mandamus should not be issued 
to compel Secretary of State Watter Hauser to place the 
Cook ticket in the Republican column. Tlausrr has replied, 
denying that the court has jurisdiction. If the court sus- 
tains Iauser’s plea, both Cook and La Fouierre are expected 
to run. La Fouterre will remain in the field even if the 
court should assert jurisdiction, and should grant the man- 
damus requested. If, on the other hand, the court should 
refuse the mandamus, not on the plea of non-jurisdiction, 
but on the ground that the La Fouuerre ticket is the 
legal one, Representative Cook is expected to withdraw from 
the contest for the Governorship. In that event, nobody doubts 
that La Fouierre would be reelected Governor over his Demo- 
cratic competitor, and that the Republican nominees for 
Presidential electors would also be chosen. Very few well- 
informed persons believe, however, that the outcome of the 
legal proceedings will be to leave only one Republican ticket 
in the field. If there are two Republican tickets, the Demo- 
eratie ticket headed by Grorce W. Peck has a fair prospect 
of success. We observe that ex-Senator W. F. Vinas and other 
Wisconsin friends of Mr. CLeveLanp have entered with vigor 
into the canvass, and seem to have hopes of victory. 


There is timely reading in Colonel Rosert Brycuam’s 
article on “Sectional Misunderstandings” in the Septem- 
ber North American Review. How rightful a. basis on 
paper secession had, Colonel Brycuam has — set — forth 
briefly and in an interesting and striking way, and he 
tells some things that not many readers of this generation 
know; as that “ RAwLgE on the Constitution,” studied as a text- 
book at West Point from 1825 to 1850, by Rosert E. Ler and 
JEFFERSON Davis among others, expressly and repeatedly recog- 
nized the right of a State to secede from the Union. He tells 
how the New England States asserted the right of secession in 
six special eases before 1860. He tells of the early efforts of 
Virginia to get rid of slavery; how in 1769 her legislature pro- 
hibited the further importation cf slaves, how in the Federal 
convention of 1787 she sturdily opposed New England, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, when they voted for the prolongation of 
the slave trade for twenty years. He tells about the Southern 
antislavery societies which flourished up to the time when 
the Garrison abolition movement gained headway in the 
thirties in Massachusetts. Urging that what is ealled “ race 
prejudice” is not peculiar to the South he easily makes a strong 
case for his assertion that while the large proportionate negro 
population makes race instinet with social and political dis- 
crimination against the negro much more prevalent in the 
South than the North, race prejudice, with economie discrimi- 
nation against negroes, yellow men, and brown men, is much 
more prevalent in the North. 


What Colonel Bixcuam is after in setting forth these truths 
of history and facts of current existence, is to make the North 
understand the South a little better, and to pay due attention 
to ithe beam in its own eye, and not devote itself too exclu- 
sively to the mote in its Southern brother’s eye, to the end 
that North and South may understand one another better and 
work together in fuller harmony to solve the difficult problems 
that are the concern of both. Great progress in this direction 
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of a better understanding based on fuller knowledge, has been 
made in the last two decades. It is exceedingly important 
that it should continue, and such deliverances as this of Colonel 
BincHam’s are well adapted to further it. 

Colonel Bincuaw was a colonel of Confederate infantry who 
surrendered with his regiment at Appomattox. Written in the 
same wise and conciliatory spirit as his article, is another 
article contributed to the same magazine by Cuaries W. 
THomas,a Northern lawyer, who also served in the civil war, but 
on the Federal side. Mr. THo as was a delegate to the recent 
Republican convention at Chicago. He discusses the dis- 
franchisement of many of the Southern negroes, the pro- 
visions of the Constitution which sought to prevent it, and the 
best solution of the problem that has arisen out of the failure 
of those provisions to do what was expected of them. The pro- 
visions in question are the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, and the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The former provides that when the right to vote is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of a State the representa- 
tion of that State in Congress shall be reduced proportionately. 
The latter—the Fifteenth Amendment—provides that the right 
of citizens shall not be denied or abridged “on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 


The Fifteenth Amendment, Mr. Tuomas holds, is a demon- 
strated failure, and enecumbers the Constitution. He finds 
that the Southern States were compelled by disastrous evils 
to evade it, and have finally provided successful legal devices 
to that end. In section 2 of the Fourteenth Amendment he 
finds serious defects and structural weaknesses. He says the 
representation of the Southern States must in time be made 
proportionate to the number of voters, but for various reasons 
he deprecates the enforcement of section 2. Its enforcement, 
he says. would be very difficult, would make bad feeling, 
would do injustice, and would be generally objectionable and 
untimely. He would find a way out of this difficult situation 
which would be both sound in theory and acceptable in 


_practice. Tle proposes to repeal the Fifteenth Amendment, 


and section 2 (and 3) of the Fourteenth Amendment by a 
new Sixteenth Amendment, which shall provide that Repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to the number of male inhabitants who are permitted 
by State law to vote for President and members of Congress. 
This plan would leave suffrage in the hands of the States 
where it was before the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted. 
It offers a premium for extending the suffrage instead of 
providing a penalty for restricting it. Mr. Tomas thinks 
that this solution of a difficult question would be acceptable 
to reasonable men in the South. Perhaps so. Perhaps reason- 
able men in the North would favor it also, and perhaps there 
are enough reasonable men in North and South to get the 
new amendment adopted. At any rate the suggestion has 
some excellent points, and is worthy to be discussed. 


We learn with satisfaction from a special report made to the 
State Department by Mr. Joun Barrerr, American Minister to 
Panama, that the climate of the Isthmus is by no means so 
unhealthy as it is usually described. He says that, as a matter 
of fact, there was not a single night in July or in August 
when it was impossible to sleep comfortably, and that, on an 
average, the days have not been hotter than they were in New 
York or Washington. At the date when Mr. Barrett wrote, 
apparently about a week ago, there had not been a single case 
of yellow fever for over a month, and there was less malaria 
than is often encountered in sections of the United States 
where there is considerable turning up of the soil. Of course, 
the existing sanitary arrangements of the Isthmus leave much 
to be desired, but Mr. Barrerr has no doubt that, when the plans 
adopted by the Canal Commission for the improvement of the 
canal zone, and of the adjoining cities of Panama and Colon, 
have been carried out, the Isthmus will be one of the healthiest 
regions in the world. This welcome information would natu- 
rally have the effect of attracting adventurous Americans to 
the canal zone. It is, therefore, a timely warning given by Mr. 
Barrett, that, while the cost of living on the Isthmus has in- 
creased nearly 300 per cent. during the last six months, there 
are but few, if any, opportunities, for the establishing of new 
mercantile and professional firms. Evidently there are no 
fortunes to be made at Panama, 



















Senator Lodge on the Campaign Issues 


In the leading article of the September number of the North 
{merican Review, Senator H. C. Lepck, of Massachusetts, sets 
forth the reasons why, in bis judgment, Mr. Roosevetr should be 
elected President. Aside from the skill and earnestness with which 
the Republican nominee is commended to his fellow countrymen 
by a personal friend, who is at once a veteran politician and a 
practised writer, the article derives special interest from the proba- 
bility, not to say certainty, that it was submitted to the President 
before publication, and that not a word of which Mr. RoosEvELT 
disapproves would have been suffered to stand. What we have be- 
fore us, therefore, is a document reflecting faithfully Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’S own convictions and intentions, and intended to figure among 
ile expositions thereof midway between tlhe speech of acceptance 
and the as yet unpublished letter of acceptance. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Lopge’s contribution to the North American Re- 
riew challenges close scrutiny on the part of-both Republicans and 
Democrats. All Republicans except antiimperialists and the 
friends of reciprocity and immediate revision will read it with sat- 
isfaction, and it will be strange if Democrats do not find in it some 
matter for criticism. 

Mr. Lopce is one of those Republicans who assert that events 
have by no means taken the gold standard out of politics. Much 
stress is laid on the assertion, in spite of the telegram sent by 
Judge PARKER to the St. Louis convention, and of the confirma- 
tion of his nomination by that body after his opposition to the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 was made known. 
The Senator from Massachusetts sees nothing conclusive, or even 
reassuring, in the announcement made by the national convention 
that the gold standard is not an issue, and that Democratic nom- 
inees may hold any opinion upon the subject of the monetary 
question that they prefer. The gold standard, we are reminded, 
depends for its perpetuity upon the laws that are inscribed on 
the Federal statute-book. The latest law relating to the subject 
was placed there by the Republican party, and so long as that 
party remains in power the law will neither be repealed nor so 
much as attacked. Why? Because the Republican President 
and the Republican party are absolutely at one in approval of 
that law. Republicans are not at liberty to hold any views they 
choose about the gold standard, for the creed that they must pro- 
fess, if they are to be acknowledged as Republicans, was formu- 
lated for them by the Chicago convention. So far, on the other 
hand, as any pronouncement of the St. Louis convention is con- 
cerned, Mr. LopGe points out that not only Judge PARKER, but 
Democratic Senators and Representatives are, for their part, at 
liberty to go to Washington and make any attack they please upon 
the gold standard. This is true, but Democrats may hesitate to 
accept without qualification Mr. Lopar’s supplemental statement 
that, even if the attack should fail, any agitation about the stand- 
ard of money is prejudicial to business confidence—indeed, “ only 
less prejudicial” than the absolute repeal of the existing law 
would be. The Senator from Massachusetts underrates the good 
sense and composure of business men. They cannot be thrown 
into a panic by scarecrows. ‘They are aware that not a session of 
Congress passes without some silly, irresponsible onslaught on 
firmly established laws. They might be worried by a proposal to 
abolish the gold standard, if it were supported by the leader of 
one of the great parties in the House of Representatives, and if it 
had a chance of becoming a law. But what possible chance would 
such a monetary revolution have of being recorded on the statute- 
book if the White House were occupied by a man whose acceptance 
of the gold standard is not only known, but has been tried in the 
fire of temptation? Even if it were conceivable, moreover, that 
Judge PARKER, when elected President, might change his mind, 
when he refused to change it at the risk of losing thereby the nom- 
ination, a further buttress of the gold standard would remain in- 
tact, the fact, namely, that throughout the Fifty-ninth and the 
Sixtieth Congresses the Republicans are assured beforehand of a 
substantial majority in the Senate. 

When all is said, however, it cannot be denied that Mr. LopcEr 
is well advised when he makes the most of his party’s adherence 
to the gold standard during the last eight years, and does his best 
to win a third Presidential contest on the strength of it. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he can galvanize the issue into a sem- 
blance of life. Another feature of the Senator’s article, which 
will be regarded by Republicans—and, for that matter, by many 
Democrats—with approbation, is the position that he takes with 
reference to the Philippines. It is true, as he and Secretary Tarr 
aver, that our administration of the islands has been signally suc- 
cessful, compared with the experiment made by our Spanish 
predecessors. Unquestionably law and order reign throughout the 
archipelago to a degree never known before, and it seems to be 
equally indisputable that the Filipinos have a larger share in their 
own local government than they ever had before. It is also true, 
as the Senator and the Secretary say, that nothing could be more 
harmful to the Philippine people and their interests than to make 
Vague promises to concede absolute independence at an unnamed 
(ate, or to make, indeed, any promises which we are not prepared 
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to carry out to the letter. It certainly would not comport with 
dignity or decency, to say nothing of morality, for the American 
people, speaking through its Executive and Legislature, to tell a 
deliberate lie. These truisms furnish decisive objections to the 
indefinite assurances of good intentions embodied in the St. Louis 
platform and in Judge PARKER'S speech of acceptance. They would 
furnish no answer at all, on the other hand, to a declaration— 
should Judge PARKER furnish one in his forthcoming letter of ac- 
ceptance—that we are bound in morals and in expediency to pur- 
sue toward the Filipinos precisely the same course which we have 
followed toward the Cubans, and, in the former case, as in the 
latter, should make a definite promise to grant the islanders per- 
fect independence at a fixed date, as, for example, ten years from 
the present time. 

There is one other point made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
in the North American Review which by Republicans, at all 
events, will be regarded as unassailable. It is perfectly true, as 
he says, that the antitrust act was on the statute-book in the last 
CLEVELAND administration, but was never enforced, and, more- 
over, was pronounced unconstitutional by Mr. CLEVELAND’s At- 
torney-General.. By Mr. RoosEvELt’s administration, on the other 
hand, the act has been enforced, his Attorney-General not only be- 
lieving it to be constitutional, but proving it to be so. It is true, 
as Mr. Longe says, that, although both of the great political parties 
have had the same opportunities of attesting sincerity, the Re- 
publicans alone have shown by deeds a determination to enforce 
the antitrust act, while to such enforcement the Democrats have 
contributed nothing but “ lungs and language.” 

It may be urged, on the other hand, by Democratic critics of Mr. 
Lopce’s argument that his flagrant omissions much more than 
counterbalance his positive averments. What ray of hope, they may 
ask, is derivable from this article by the Republican revisionists of 
Towa and the Republican claimants of reciprocity in Massachu- 
setts? There is not a word about reciprocity, except an insinua- 
tion that, because the Republicans granted Cuba in the way of 
tariff abatement just one-quarter of what the Cubans wanted, Re- 
publicans rather than Democrats should be trusted to sanction 
the reciprocity treaties with other foreign countries, which were 
long since concluded, but which hitherto the Republican masters 
of the Senate have stiffly refused to ratify. To the astonishment, 
doubtless, of scores of thousands of his Massachusetts constituents, 
Mr. Longe will not even acknowledge in the North American Review 
that at present there is any demand at all for a revision of the 
tariff. Nor will he even say that, “if business conditions in the 
course of the next year or two should require revision,’ he would 
favor it. He merely inquires whether revision, when needed, would 
not be likely to be undertaken more satisfactorily by the party 
which hitherto has treated the DiNatry tariff as sacred, than by 
the party which, when last in power, produced the WrLsoN-GoRMAN 
tariff. Mr. Longe, when he posed it, seems to have imagined that 
the question was unanswerable, but he must have learned by 
this time that a large fraction of the Massachusetts Republicans 
would jump at the chance of substituting the W1Lson-GorMAN 
act for the DINGLEY act. 

Mr. Lopgr has searcely a word to say with regard to the series 
of proceedings by which Mr. Roosrevett is held by Democrats to 
have exhibited an arbitrary temperament, and a willingness to 
disregard the spirit, and even the letter, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. We refer, of course, to such proceedings as the President's 
interposition in the anthracite-coal strike; his vertiginous promo- 
tion of ex-Assistant Surgeon Woop over the heads of scores of. vet- 
erans of the civil war; his declaration of the existence of a “ con- 
structive recess” between two consecutive sessions of the same 
Congress, and his assertion by ‘“ Executive order” that the at- 
tainment of a given age shall be prima facie proof of the physical 
and mental disability required by statute of certain applicants for 
pensions. These incidents of Mr. RoosevEtt’s career in the White 
House are treated by Mr. LopGE as negligible, although, considered 
as omens of what may be done hereafter, they have been watched 
with anxiety by thoughtful independents all over the country. To 
the charge that, by forbidding Colombia to land troops on the 
isthmus for the purpose of reasserting its authority, Mr. Roosr- 
VELT not only violated the Treaty of 1846, but encroached upon 
the prerogative of Congress by committing an act of war, Mr. 
Lopcre makes not the slightest allusion. He simply remarks that 
Mr. RoosEvELT, by “ his prompt and courageous action, has given 
us the Panama Canal,” Neither is the slightest notice paid to the 
startling intimation contained in the President’s letter read at the 
Cuban dinner that unless the Latin-American republics pay all their 
debts to foreign creditors they may look for coercion on the part of 
the United States. The Massachusetts Senator can scarcely have 
in mind this extraordinary assumption of a debt-collecting function 
when he praised Mr. Roosrevett for having “raised the prestige 
of the Monroe Doctrine to a higher point than ever before.” 

We end, as we began, by saying that Mr. Lopar’s contribution 
to the North American Review will undoubtedly be perused by Mr. 
ROOSEVELT with satisfaction. Whether it will gain any voters that 
were not already copper-fastened to the Republican nominee is, 
perhaps, a different question. 




























































































































































HarpPer’s WEEKLY has boiled down the issues of the campaign 
to this: 


Imperialism (as defined by Mr. RoosevettT). Recognition of the 
necessity of meeting a condition, regardless of the possible effect 
of a precedent thus established. 

Constitutionalism (as defined by Judge PARKER). 
herence to theory, irrespective of temporary consequences. 


Which is the better? 

Isn’t it a fact that strict adherence to a precedent means a lack 
of progression? As the world moves new conditions arise, and new 
precedents must be made to care for them? A constant regard for 
precedent means pessimism. It retards progress and invites dis- 
aster. The business man who pays strict attention to precedent 
and none at all to present-day conditions is the man who gets 
left in the commercial race. Because a thing was right fifty years 
ago is no sign that it is right to-day. The world moves. 

We do not argue for violation of any of the tenets of the Con- 
stitution of the country, nor do we believe President ROOSEVELT 
acts in any violation of them, but- we do say that in commercial 
life or in national life, the man who accomplishes things is the 
man who lives for the present, and does not allow the precedents 
of past ages to influence his actions. “ A rigid adherence to the- 
ory,” such as the WEEKLY attributes to Judge PARKER, would stag- 
nate the country. We do not want a theoretical government, we 
want an active and doing one, that shall take hold of present- 
day problems and settle them in a present-day manner. 

If we insisted on precedent our Presidents would journey to the 
White House on horseback or by stage-coach. We are beyond the 
stage-coach days, and the government should be run on ideas con- 
scnant with this condition——Newburyport News. 


Rigid ad- 


There are those who affect to see, even at this early and doubt- 
ful stage, a marked waning of the noticeable Democratic enthu- 
siasm that followed the action of the national convention and the 
historic telegram of Judge Parker. Among these is the esteemed 
Harprer’s WEEKLY, a paper unusually candid and fair in its po- 
litical judgments, but whose editor, like other mortals, is liable 
to err through too great insight. We incline to think that our con- 
temporary mistakes as to the reception of the speech of acceptance 
by the Democratic party. Instead of producing the unpleasant 
sensation of a wet blanket, it gave complete satisfaction to that 
very large element of the American public that was and is dis- 
satisfied with the strictly “ personal ” government under which we 
live, and desires for the Chief Executive of the nation a man of 
deliberation and constitutional training instead of one of vanity, 
and impulse. No one anticipated anything in the least dramatic 
in connection with the speech, and every one. for that matter, from 
general acquaintance with the character of the nominee, understood 
reasonably well along what line his words would run. It was 
hardly to be expected that such an address, a mere formality, should 
create any outburst of enthusiasm, and we think it rather prema- 
ture to be estimating its effect on the Democracy of the country 
or even of New York from insufficient premises, that are at best 
the merest speculation. In point of fact, we think we are justified 
in the belief that Democratic enthusiasm for the ticket has not only 
suffered no abatement, but can be counted on to increase progress- 
ively with the campaign.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





In the mind of GeorGe Harvey, of HARPER’S WEEKLY, Mr. RooseE- 
VELT’s moving principle is “ recognition of the necessity of meet- 
ing a condition, regardless of the possible effect of a precedent thus 
established.” On the other hand, Judge PARrKER’s moving prin- 
ciple is “ rigid adherence to theory, irrespective of temporary con- 
sequences.” 

In the main this distinction between the two candidates is rea- 
sonably accurate. 

Mr. Roosrve_tT has shown that he can adhere to theory by his 
rigid adherence to the conventions of strict international law in all 
of our relations with foreign nations. 

Mr. Parker has shown recognition of the necessity of. meeting 
a condition, regardless of the possibility of a precedent thus es- 
tablished, when he voted twice for Bryan, thus indorsing the 
Bryanite attacks on the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Either of these definitions can be twisted to suit circumstances, 
and can be made more or less favorable to either, but the defini- 
tions as presented suggest a famous utterance of a great Demo- 
cratie statesman who said, “It is a condition not a theory which 
confronts us.” 

If Mr. Harvey’s definitions are correct, Mr. PARKER’s Democracy 
lags far behind that of the man whom he is supposed to replace, 
Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND, the duck-hunter of Currituck and Chin- 
coteague.—NSeattle Post-Intelligencer. 


A highly instructive and suggestive article is copied to-day from 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, showing how quickly Mr. WuitnEy won the 
hearty and powerful cooperation of RicHARD CROKER and EDWARD 
Murpuy, Jr., in 1892, uniting the party and assuring a splendid 
victory in the State and nation. It is written by GrorcE Harvey, 
undoubtedly the confidential friend consulted after the nomination, 
and it is, therefore, authoritative. 

This true story is related for the purpose of infusing similar 
spirit, energy, and wisdom in the PARKER campaign management— 
to suggest the necessity of promptly harmonizing Democratic dif- 
ferences, and presenting a solid front to the opposition. It is timely 
and trenchant, and we reproduce it to help further the good work 
of unity and victory. The conditions are propitious for Judge 
PARKER'S election; if this consummation shall not be accomplished, 
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it will be the fault of the party leaders, and not of the temper of 
the people. 

The power of a master hand in‘ shaping the destinies of a party 
and country is admirably shown in Mr. WHITNEY’s victorious part 
in the convention and CLEVELAND canvass of 1892.—Troy Press: 


Never were warm expectations of an utterance worthy a great 
occasion and a grand opportunity so thoroughly frozen by arctic 
disappointment as were the anticipations of President ROoSEVELT's 
opponents in the PARKER speech of acceptance. HARPER’s WEEKLY 
admits that * Judge PARKER’s’ speech of acceptance fell upon his 
party like a wet blanket.” His gold telegram had in some quarters 
raised expectations that his campaign utterances would be from 
the beginning lofty, independent, and inspiring. Yet in his first 
announcement of policy he actua!ly declared “ admirable ” the plat 
form from which had been deliberately excluded the faintest ap- 
proval of the gold standard. The plain truth is that Judge Parker 
is not of Presidential size. He has never declared himself an ad- 
vocate of the gold standard. He simply regards it as “ estab- 
lished.””. He carefully refrains from saying whether its establish- 
nent is agreeable or displeasing to him. But he does say that the 
platform, which refused to approve it, is “ admirable.” The Demo- 
cratic party has been once more gold-bricked.—Louisville Herald. 


The WEEKLY overlooks the motive that impelled many Democrats 
to withhold their support from Bryan or to vote for McKIN Ley. 
It was not that they preferred the Republican party or subscribed 
to its distinctive political doctrines, but that they believed their 
own party had adopvted a wrong policy, which, if sustained by 
an election, would be detrimental to the country and also to the 
party.. The course of these Democrats tended rather to impress 
their sons with the necessity of adhering to sound Democratic prin- 
ciples,and this year when the party returned to a sounder basis 
it is to be expected that, as a rule, not only the surviving Demo- 
crats who refused to support Mr. BryAn and his objectionable plat- 
forms, but their sons also, who will vote for the first time for 
President this year—will earnestly support the Democratic Presi- 
dential ticket.—Nashville Banner. 


While no offer of the nomination for the Governorship has been 
made in this State, there is a good deal of quiet talk among his 
friends around here, that there is an offer that ought to be made 
to him. It is that of Secretary of State in a cabinet that will 
never have any existence except on paper. The idea is that Judge 
PARKER ought to say now, or very soon, that in case he should 
be elected he will ask ex-Secretary OLNEY once again to serve as 
Secretary of State in a Democratic cabinet. And the idea is not 
merely local. We notice that it has found its way to. New York, 
and that Grorce Harvey endorses it in HARPER’S WEEKLY, in the 
eurrent number. There is so much to recommend it that Judge 
PARKER ought to act on the advice. It is given by his best: friends. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Harrer’s WEFKLY is hard to please. In 1896 it was one of the 
most bitter and malignant of the opposition forces. Now it is 
fighting mad because Mr. BryAn’s statement is not such as it 
would write. In last week’s issue appeared an extract from a re- 
cent editorial. It attempts to belittle the reasons given for sup- 
porting the ticket. If the reader will examine the speech made 
by our candidate at the time of the notification he will see that 
Judge PARKER has justified the reasons given by Mr. Bryan and 
has answered the arguments put forth by the “ Journal of Civiliza- 
tion,” as Harper’s WEEKLY calls itself. It is determined to be 
displeased no matter what Mr. Bryan does.—Mr. Bryan’s Com- 
moner, 


The repeated demands of New York editors for a more aggressive 
Democratic campaign is now enforced by GrorGE Harvey in Har- 
per’s WEEKLY. That influential publication says that Judge 
PARKER’S speech of acceptance fell upon his party like a wet 
blanket, and that the advantage gained by the telegram to the St. 
Louis convention has been in considerable part lost. In. point of. 
management, too, that paper thinks the Republicans are far in ad- 
vance, although the task before the Democratic committee was 
necessarily greater and therefore called for Herculean efforts from 
the moment the St. Louis convention adjourned.—Washington Post. 


Harper’s WEEKLY is trying to make out a case for Judge PARKER 
on the ground that a number of newspapers which advocated the 
election of McKrNLey are now supporting the Esopus candidate. 
The fact that all these papers are either Democratic or independent 
journals with a strong Democratic leaning seems to have escaped the 
notice of Editor HaRvey. The even more significant fact that 
several Democratic papers in the West have declared against the 
New York-West Virginia combination has been almost ignored by 
their contemporaries of the same party in’ the East.—Portsmouth 
Chronicle. 


If any one is getting more real joy out of this campaign than 
Grorce Harvey we are not aware of it. He may not be telling 
all he knows of politics and politicians as the Journal suggests. 
but he is telling enough to make the editorial pages of HARPER S 
WEEKLY brilliant with his sarcasm, buoyant with his wit, and in- 
tensely entertaining with his stories. Whether you agree with him 
or not, it is impossible to miss a single line from his pen without 
feeling that you have lost something of interest and of value.— 
New York Evening Mail. 















Postmaster Coyne E. L. Dilloway Senator Cullom Senator Hopkins 


Officials at the Opening of the new Mail System 


AN INNOVATION IN CHICAGO’S MAIL SYSTEM—OPENING OF 
THE CITY’S NEW PNEUMATIC-TUBE MAIL SERVICE 


A batch of mail was first sent through the 


Chicago’s new pneumatic-tube mail service was formally opened on August 24. 
bore, after which the system was formally turned over to the government, and was accepted, on behalf of the Federal au- 
thorities, by Postmaster-General Payne. The system consists of about nine miles of brass tube, through which bags of mail 
are transported by compressed air to different stations, including those located in the railway depots. The Chicago system is 


said to be the largest thus far installed in the United States 
Photographs by Frederic H. Wagner 
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Harry Hillman, of the N. Y. A. C., winning the 400-metre Run in 49 1-5 seconds—a new Olympic Record 











Roy Ewry, N. Y. A. C., making a new World’s Record in the Standing Broad-jump Contest—Distance, 11 feet 4 7-8 inches 














The Finish of the 60-metre Dash—Archie Hahn, of the Milwaukee A. C., Winner 


SNAP-SHOTS OF SCENES AT THE WORLD’S OLYMPIC CHAM- 
PIONSHIP GAMES AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


The world’s Olympic championship games began in the Stadium on the Exposition grounds at St. Louis on August 29. On 
the first day of the meeting the world’s record for the standing broad jump was lowered, as were also the Olympic record 
for the 400-metre run, and the record for throwing the sixteen-pound hammer. The most important event during the games 
was the Marathon race for a distance of forty kilometres (twenty-four miles and fifteen hundred yards), which was run on 
August 30. The race was won by Thomas J. Hicks, of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, in 3.28.53. The record time for @ 
Marathon race is 2 hours and 55 minutes, made by Loues, a Greek, at the Olympic games at Athens in 1896 
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Ralph W. Rose, of the Chicago Athletic Association, break- Perikles Lakousis, of Athens, Winner of the Bar Bell Contest. 
ing the World’s Record for putting the Sixteen-pound Shot He lifted a 246-pound Bell, surpassing the World’s Record 














Contestants in the Hurdle Race going over the last Hurdle of the Course—H. L. Hillman, of the N. Y. A. C., leading, and 
F,. Wallen, of the Milwaukee A. C., second 


SNAP-SHOTS OF SCENES AT THE WORLD’S OLYMPIC CHAM- 
PIONSHIP GAMES AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR 


A general description of the Olympic championship games, held recently at the St. Louis Exposition, is given on the oppo- 
site page. The snap-shots reproduced above show some of the important events of the games 
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HE recent attempts of labor leaders to force employers 
into a recognition of their demands during the campaign 
in order to avoid labor disturbances before the Presi- 
dential election lead once more to a consideration of 
some of the inherent defects in the policy of the men who 
control the output of labor throughout the country and through 
whose mistakes the influence of public opinion is being more and 
more firmly set against the present methods of coercion and mis- 
rule. It is beyond dispute that the power of labor, not only in 
politics, but in industry, depends upon the winning of public 
sentiment and upon the correction by its own leaders of the pres- 
ent high-handed methods. 

The United States, which is notoriously opposed to standing 
armies, has the largest labor establishment in the world. The 
increase has been at a rate far exceeding that of any European 
country. The English labor-unions had in 1899 a membership of 
1,800,000, and in 1901 a membership of 1,900,000, while in the 
three years from 1900 to 1903 the American trades-unions increased 
from 900,000 to 2,000,000. 

That this army of comparatively uncultivated troops could be 
an enormous political power in this country is true, and that at 
the same time it is capable of misusing its power, such an event 
as the recent atrocities in Colorado proves conclusively. It is not 
my purpose to give the impression that I consider the labor- 
union an unmitigated evil, which could be and should be out- 
rooted, but rather to point out where it loses power and influence 
by being its own worst enemy. 

One of the first weaknesses in organized labor is that, while 
representing a minority of the actual laboring population, its acts 
are based upon the assumption that it represents the entire pop- 
ulace of toilers. In its demands and complaints it constantly 
slurs over the truth that there is a large army of non-union labor 
standing on the very opposite side of the question, suffering from 
much that benefits organized labor, and more or less tacitly pro- 
testing against the very acts which union labor represents as es- 
sential to the welfare of all workmen. 

There consequently ensues a civil war in the labor world at the 
very time when the struggle with capital is in progress. This op- 
pression of the disorganized majority by the active minority is 
sarried so far that union labor is justly accused of fostering that 
very thing which it counts the greatest of crimes—a trust. 

Almost every State in the Union has laws prohibiting those who 
would normally be competitors from combining to control prices 
and limit competition. Yet there is no denying that this is the 
very end and aim of the labor-union. It not only strives to fix 
the market price of wages, but it uses violence and ostracism to 
prevent competition. 

In this last effort the labor-union makes a direct assault upon 
the constitutional liberty of every free man, to work for whom 
and for how much he will, or to employ whomsoever he will, at 
whatever wages he finds sufficient. Every strike, and, in fact, 
the whole method of labor organizations, is in direct violation of 
these inherent rights. The watchword of the new employers’ unions 
consequently is happily chosen when they appeal to the “ Constitu- 
tion” and to “ American liberty.” This is one point upon which 
labor loses in its appeal to public opinion. 

As the trusts are assailed by their “ trust-busters,” so the 
unions are attacked by their “ strike-breakers.” Non-union men, 
tiring of brute combat, are beginning to appeal to the courts for 
the protection of their constitutional rights. In Aurora, Illinois, 
recently M. M. Trauten sued the Tinners’ Union No. 220 for $5000 
damages, alleging that the union prevented him from making a 
living, and has caused him to become “ poor, penniless, and help- 
less.” He described the efforts made to compel him to join the 
union, the threats of strikes and boycotts that were held over his 
employers to compel them to discharge him when he would not 
join the union, and the threats that were made to prevent other 
employers from hiring him. He served summons on the walking 
delegate and six members of the union, accusing them of con- 
spiracy to drive him out of the trade and out of his State, “and 
to ruin his character as a workman and bring him into public 
disgrace and infamy.” He insisted that the union was violating 
the Constitution in demanding that he should pay money to join 
the union and also in persisting in conduct that prevents him from 
working. This is believed to be the only suit in Illinois of such 
character, and the laborer’s plea is certainly a very powerful ap- 
peal to a very deep-rooted American sentiment. 

On the other hand, the unions are bound to fight such a case 
desperately, because if their custom of using more than moral 
suasion to induce laborers to join their unions and to prevent em- 
ployers from hiring non-union men were to be given up merely 
because it is unconstitutional, the entire underpinning of labor 
organizations would be chopped away. 

Not long ago Judge Adams of the Illinois Appellate Court handed 
down a decision not only against the right of union men to inter- 
fere with non-union employees, but against the right of an em- 
ployer to enter into a “ closed-shop ” agreement with a union to 
discriminate against the employment of men outside that union. 

The judge touched upon two points in which the creed of the 
labor - union is inconsistent with Americanism: the interference 
with the liberty and with the business sense first of the em- 
ployee; second, of the employer. No country can be called free 
in which the workmen are deprived of their liberties; but equally, 
no country can be called free if the employer is deprived of his; 
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especially as employers themselves are, after all, only the em- 
ployees of some one higher up—or of the general public. Con- 
stant interference in the conducting of a business by workmen 
who are inexperienced in management is a menace to the pros- 
perity as well as the liberty of the entire population, including 
these very meddlers themselves. 

There is no space here to attempt a story of the miserable and 
peevish interferences which workmen can inflict upon their em- 
ployers when they are armed with the enormous power of the 
unions. Both impertinences and penalties are not the end; they 
frequently drive employers out of business, cr out of the State, 
or into bankruptcy. In the year 1903 there were four hundred 
more failures than in 1902. R. G. Dun & Co. state that labor 
troubles in the building trades provided an unusual element cal- 
culated to precipitate insolvencies. 

Knuckling to the unions does not always solve the problem. It 
becomes nearly impossible for the most compliant employer to 
avoid labor troubles, even if he keeps a closed shop and allows the 
unions to dictate. 

Another point of weakness against which public opinion protests 
is that lack of financial responsibility makes the union unusually 
liable to temptations to break solemn agreements. In this fact 
rests, perhaps, the chief weakness of the arbitration and the con- 
ciliation methods for avoiding strikes. In spite of solemn promises 
in advance, the union frequently refuses to abide by the decision 
of the board. Take one instance among many. In Chicago, a 
year ago, three ministers were ‘selected by the steam engineers 
at the stock-yards to arbitrate their claim for an increase. The 
arbitrators delivered their decision, and in ten days the dissatis- 
fied union called a strike of 400 men, renewed their old demands, 
and declined arbitration. 

Signed agreements between employers and employees have fared 
little better. The failure of this was one of the chief reasons for 
driving the national metal trades into its war with the unions. 
As late as June 7 certain of the unions in the Building Trades’ 
Association were officially invited by other unions to_ break their 
solemn agreements. Even where these agreements are kept, it 
is frequently at the expense of the public and by means of a con- 
spiracy between certain employers and certain employees to pre- 
vent all competition from other employers or other employees. 
In previous articles I have emphasized the atrocious results of 
such conspiracy, as in the case of the teamsters of Chicago and 
the stone-cutters of New York. 

The proof of the inability of labor to demolish the law of sup- 
ply and demand and to uphold wages by strikes is in the sta- 
tistics of the last few years. From 1890 to 1900 the Bureau of 
Labor found that in general wages had remained stationary; that 
is, some organized industries have lowered theirs and still others 
had suffered no change. From 1902 to the middle of 1903 there 
had been a remarkable increase of wages in many directions. 
But this last year has seen reductions of from ten per cent. to 
twenty-five per cent. in the wages of tens of thousands of men, 
especially in the textile, steel, and iron trades. The annual num- 
ber of strikes in the last thirteen years would not vary appre- 
ciably, yet in that period we have seen the total wage remain sta- 
tionary, rise rapidly, and fall rapidly. It is apparent, then, that 
the labor-union is helpless to combat the broader tides of industry. 

None the less there have been hundreds and hundreds of strikes, 
some of them attended with violence, and all of them with heavy 
outlay of money and the evils attendant upon idleness. Take, 
for example, the Pattern-Makers’ Union of Pittsburg, which struck 
to raise their wages from $3 78 to $4 a day. The union re- 
mained idle for six months, exhausted all its accumulated funds, 
as well as the savings of its members, who earned nothing in that 
half-year, and lived as non-productive consumers on the charity 
of various savings. And the result was that, when at the end of 
six months they went back to work, they went back at the old 
wage. Hundreds of such instances are to be found. 

Moreover, hundreds of cases could be cited where strikes have 
succeeded, but where the increase of wage was more than eaten 
up by the loss of time, the debts incurred, and the habits of shift- 
lessness, inculeated through long idleness and the theory that 
the world owes every man a better living than he can earn. The 
limited effect of unions upon wages is shown by the fact that 
during the past sixty years the wages of farm-hands and domestic 
servants have risen from $7 a month for farm-hands and $3 a 
month for cooks. to wages sometimes reaching $2 50 a day for 
farm-hands and from $15 to $20 a month for cooks. Yet these are 
unorganized trades. 

Compare this great rise of non-union wages with the action of 
1300 members of the Baltimore Boiler-makers’ and Ship-builders’ 
who accepted a reduction of wages without strike last fall, or 
with the action of the window-glass-workers at. Anderson, Indiana, 
who had been promised an increase of wages as the market price 
advanced, but found themselves facing a fall of fifty per cent. in 
the market; they sensibly, and honorably, accepted a reduction 
in wages. The American Sheet Steel Company on January 1 re- 
duced the wages of its rollers, heaters, and shearmen by twenty 
per cent. This was in its non-union mills. But by reason of this 
reduction it was enabled to open five idle mills. In Springfield, 
Illinois, the union boiler-makers struck, and went back at even 
lower wages than they had before. The strikers in the Clyde Iron 
Works at Duluth, Minnesota, lost six months’ wages as well as a 
strike. The Phenix Iron Company, of Phenixville, Pennsylvania, 























Marquis Oyama, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Forces General Kodama (standing), General Terauche (sitting) 
qd ) PB ? 
From stereograph copyright, 1904, by H. C. White Co., New York; H. G. Ponting, artist 


Japanese Soldiers carrying Ammunition Packs over the Japanese Soldiers struggling over a Foot-trail near the 
Manchurian Divide Manchurian Divide 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF JAPANESE MILITARY LEADERS, AND SNAP- 
SHOTS OF RECENT OPERATIONS UNDER THEIR DIRECTION 
NEAR THE MANCHURIAN DIVIDE 


The two upper photographs were taken recently of the Japanese military leaders, the Marquis Oyama and Generals Kodama 
and Terauche, who are important figures in the management of the Far-Eastern campaign The two lower photographs are 
snap-shots taken by Mr. William Dinwiddie, one of the “ Weekly’s” special correspondents in the Far East, showing some of 
the difficulties under which the Japanese land forces have labored in their advance on the Russians in Manchuria 
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reduced the wages of 3000 men by five per cent., and reductions 
of far greater value are, to repeat, being made all along the line, 
affecting the labor world by wholesale. Many of the prominent 
officials of the unions have been sane enough to issue warnings 
against resistance, although Samuel Gompers has made vigorous 
pronouncements against such a weak-kneed policy. 

Recent acts of violence are too many to recount in detail. On 
the 28th of May two freight-handlers were followed to Jersey City 
and assaulted in the street by five persons; one of them was killed, 
the other dangerously wounded. The Victor, Colorado, horror 
overshadows all others. The Railroad Gazette made a summary of 
the violations of the law for the year ending October, 1903, as 
follows: 


By actual count, from newspaper reports, since last October, trade- 
union members and sympathizers have been guilty of as many as four 
hundred and ninety atrocious crimes. They are chargeable with four 
murders, three hundred and fifty assaults upon persons, nine cases 
ot shooting, and three times have the assaulted ones been robbed. 
The record of the assaults upon the home show two cases of arson, 
eighteen of dynamite, four of shooting, and eighteen of stoning. Twen- 
ty-eight times have depredations been committed upon trains and 
cars; four times have railroad-tracks been crippled, and there have 
been three attacks upon engines. Troops have been assaulted thirteen 
times, and police resisted nine times, and there have been boycotts and 
internecine quarrels innumerable. Neither aged men, nor women ap- 
proaching confinement; neither young girls nor children have been 
spared from infuriate attack when a member of the family has sought 
to obtain work, simply as an American citizen, although he did not 
hold a union card. 


Not only have the union men been guilty of violence, but, worse 
yet, the criminals have received official union support. During the 
famous teamsters’ strike in Chicago, when Samuel Gates, a com- 
mission merchant, drove his own wagon to the depot to take away 
a consignment of eggs before they spoiled, he was killed by a 
teamster, who gave himself up and walked into the police station, 
accompanied by the president and secretary of the union. 

During a strike at: Dayton, Ohio, five members of the Iron 
Moulders’ Local attacked Calvin Phebus and his son, beating them 
nearly to death. They were tried and convicted, but their fines 
were paid by the union, and they were not expelled. 

That form of unconstitutional disturbance of the peace, known 
as the boycott, with its attendant evils of picketing and intim- 
idation, has happened too often to need more than an allusion 
here. This custom has brought about a more or less secret Na- 
tional Union of Employers, known as the American Antiboycott 
Association, with offices in New York and Chicago. It was per- 
manently organized in June, 1903, by one hundred employers. One 
of the articles of constitution is that membership is not to be 
made public, though publicity is given as to the purpose of the 
organization. 

Violent assault and boycott being the commonplaces of union 
rule, it is not surprising that blackmail and graft should go hand 
in hand with open crimes. Sam Parks was a prominent example 
of both forms of attack. The very name of “ walking delegate ” 
has acquired such a stench in the public nostril that an attempt 
is being made to replace it with the less malodorous name of 
“business agent.” 

Richard Carvel, whose high-sounding name is attached to a 
derrickman’s walking delegate, pleaded guilty recently to extort- 
ing $900 from Hopper & Sons, and five hundred employers pre- 
sented a vain petition against leniency in his sentence. Thomas 
C. Walsh, a carpenter’s delegate, was tried for extorting money 
from employers, and the jury three times disagreed. On January 
31, 1904, two walking delegates of Paterson, New Jersey, were 
indicted by the grand jury for extorting $100 from Contractor 
Nooney under threats. Numberless other cases would be made 
public were it not for the timidity of many employers. There are 
other forms of corruption, such as that example in Chicago, where, 
on December 28, 1903, six members of the Electrical Workers’ 
Union were fined $1600 and costs for paying a clerk to falsify 
court records and then plotting to keep witnesses out of the 
court during his trial. On February 8, 1904, seventeen members 
of the Chicago grand jury came out in a signed statement accusing 
the State’s Attorney of unduly influencing the grand jury not to 
find indictments against certain labor leaders. 

Open defiance of the law is by no means unknown, not only in 
the form of resisting and overpowering the police and sworn de- 
tectives, but the defiance of the mandates of the court as well. 
Samuel Gompers, in connection with an injunction issued by Judge 


SWANAGE, DORSETSHIRE, August 31, 1804. 

N a holiday the outside world is curiously and delight- 

fully remote. More so perhaps to a journalist, whose 

range of interests and activities is bound to be a wide 

one, than to any one else. To me, at any rate, sitting 

by the English Channel, with the Isle of Wight just op- 

posite, with boats dancing about on the bay, with a circular mile 
and a half of beach dotted with tents, bathers, children building 
castles, and all the gay negligence of the seashore, beneath my 
windows, London and the daily paper and all that are contained 
therein seem incredibly alien. I can scarcely believe that but a 
day or two ago I, too, had views about the Welsh fight against 
the Education bill; that I was inclined to make a personal mat- 
ter of the Reading election; that Parliament really interested 
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Friedman of New York against interference with non-union cigar- 
makers, has been quoted as having said: 


Never in the history of the world has a tyrant been found without 
a judge to clothe ‘his tyranny in the form of law, and a fitting repre- 
sentative of this class is tound in a judge who, by his action belies 
his name, for he is called Freedman. J am here especially to violate 
the injunction. I have done so before at a distance; now I want to 
face the music, if there is any. 


Since the regular army and the militia have been frequently 
called upon to preserve the peace, at the expense of interfering 
with the unions, the most violent attacks have been made on these 
two safeguards of our nation. Not only have they been assaulted 
with sticks and stones and bullets, as in the Victor, Colorado, 
affair, but efforts have been made to stir up public opinion against 
their very existence. William Potter, of the New York National 
yuard, was expelled from lis union, and then forced out of his 
employment, because he had obeyed the Governor’s call and gone 
with his regiment to a scene of riot. A similar expulsion occurred 
recently in Michigan. 

Such outrages provoked an immense sensation and brought the 
unions into wide disfavor. A law, indeed, was passed forbidding 
any discrimination against members of the National Guard. The 
mere necessity for such a law is in itself a curious irony. None 
the less it cannot prevent the hostility to the militia or the sur- 
reptitious discrimination against militiamen. John P. Weigel, a 
labor officer of Boston, testified in court that ninety per cent. of 
the unions reject the application for membership of men serving 
in the militia, and the State and regular troops are a byword 
of hatred. : 

This sets the union in such complete opposition to all the first 
principles of patriotism and shows such a drift toward anarchy 
that many of the labor leaders have been compelled by a storm 
of public indignation to disavow such feeling, and John Mitchell, 
after the great anthracite strike in Pennsylvania, thanked the 
militia for their good work. But such protestations do not con- 
ceal the true extreme to which union sentiment has led its most 
violent partisans. 

The logical sequence of such an unpatriotic attitude is the belief 
fostered in many places that the union oath is superior to an 
oath in court. Indeed, in Dayton, Ohio, thirty members of a 
union were proved guiity of perjury by their own books, and one 
of them declared that he rated the union oath higher than any 
other. 

One of the chief causes that have led the unions to the depths 
of such national perfidy is the fact that they are likely to be ruled 
by ambitious knaves, who prefer politics to day labor and feel 
that their tenure of office depends upon the amount of trouble 
they can brew. The peacefully inclined and industrious are in the 
vast majority, but, as in our national politics, they are too busy 
to keep a close watch on their government. 

It may be set down as a general truth that the labor-union acts 
in no way as a spur, but in a thousand ways as an obstacle to the 
development of the country along the most scientific lines of 
economic advancement. 

The evil effect of union tyranny upon the general public has 
been far-reaching. To take one instance, in Indianapolis the 
Allied Building Trades’ Council boycotted a newly built polo-rink, 
and said that unless the building was completely torn down, the 
mortar scraped from the bricks, the nails pulled from the planks, 
and the structure rebuilt, from foundation to roof, every man at- 
tempting to play polo in the building would be boycotted. 

The actions of the livery drivers in the recent strike in Chicago, 
their interference with weddings, with the use of ambulances to 
carry the sick to the hospitals, and with the burial of the dead 
is still fresh in the memory of the public. 

In a word, the effect of union sentiment in reducing all ambi- 
tion to one level; in frowning down the workman who by extra 
industry endeavors to improve his condition, in restricting output 
by union sentiment if not by actual orders; in struggling always 
to reduce the number of working hours and to raise the pay, not 
by improving the quality or quantity, but by threats and by vio- 
lent strikes—the effect of all these things is not only to diminish 
the ambition, the proficiency, and thrift of the working-men, but 
what is of more importance to the labor-unions themselves to 
alienate public opinion and sympathy—by which alone organized 
labor can hope to have and exercise the power, political and other- 
wise, which is its due. 





Brooks 


me; that I was positively anxious to learn something of the eccle- 
siastical troubles in Scotland; and that I was following the course 
of some war or other, in the Far East, if I remember rightly. 
with little flags on a huge map. And yet more imaginary still 
must be my recollection of being throttled in a white collar, of 
wearing a frock coat and silk hat, of driving behind a couple of 
statues in livery, of watching some stupid farce in a stifling the- 
atre, of dining in a glittering, spick and span restaurant. If I 
ever did any of these things it must, I feel sure, have been in 
some previous existence. A few hours in a train and a whiff of 
salt air have shuttered them off as,though all such interests and 
experiences had fallen to the lot of “some other fellow of the 
same name.” It is in far other fields that the real myself finds 
occupation and amusement. I am returning to the elementals 
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of life. I am storing up against eleven months in town a hal- 
lowed acquaintance with hens that lay eggs in my egg-cup, cows 
that are milked into my own glass, and fish that go straight from 
the sea to the kitchen. London seems a thousand leagues away 
as | go down to the beach for a morning dip in pajamas and bath- 
gown, and Rotten Row turns to a stale and dusty memory as 
I raise an unappeasable appetite by an evening stroll along the 
cliffs, with a southeasterly wind sending the spray in my face. 
Kings and emperors may be meeting on the Continent, one country 
may be heading straight for revolution, another may be in the 
midst of that quadrennial cataclysm which it vainly seeks to 
attenuate by calling a Presidential election, and a third may be 
mounting through a series of consummate victories to the dom- 
ination of the Far East—all this touches me not; and as for the 
twists and turns of the minor fry, for Balfour’s “ vacillation,” 
for Chamberlain’s “new departure,” and all the rest of it, I am 
armed in a triple brass of indifference. My opinions on every- 
thing are easily summed up in the convictions that Swanage is 
altogether a finer place than London; that you will find nothing 
in a Mayfair drawing-room to equal the delight of sitting on the 
sea-wall and chatting with old salts who might have stepped 
straight from W. W. Jacobs’s pages; that to bask on the sands 
beats lolling in Hyde Park hollow; that a Punch and Judy show 
is better than George Edwardes’s best; that a bass caught off a 
ledge on your own line has a flavor uncontrivable by Princes’s or 
the Savoy; that a couple of mackerel, the trophy of one’s own dis- 
tinguished spinning, is a breakfast dish beyond words; and that if 
you want to go anywhere you should take a boat. These are a use- 
ful set of convictions to carry about with one, and if they are not 
driven too hard they will last a month comfortably and six weeks 
at a slight stretch. 

In Swanage convictions such as these need no forcing. They 
spring up naturally and inevitably, and do not have to struggle 
to get themselves accepted and acted upon. In England, as in 
America, the great difficulty about the choice of a holiday resort 
is to hit upon the golden mean. Some places are too crowded, 
others are not crowded enough. Those that are popular and ad- 
vertised and fed by cheap trains and frequent “ excursions ” from 
the big towns are too much like an inferior London-by-the-sea. 
They keep up a flabby attempt at being fashionable, have 
atrocious concerts on the pier, and enforce a standard of dress 
that it is a form of penal servitude to live up to. On the other 
hand, those that are inaccessible and unheard of either starve the 
visitor or poison him or plunge him into a listless misery. Swan- 
age is just midway between these extremes. It is not yet popu- 
larized by the rabble, it has never had its “ boom,” and a foolish 
tradition exists in London that it is hot and relaxing. Also the 
quickest trains from town take three and a half hours to get 
here. This, more than anything else, has helped to preserve it 
unspoiled. It -will not keep so forever, because more and more 
people are getting to hear of it, and those- who come once come 
again. But at present it is just right. One is free from the con- 
ventions; there is no public opinion; one may do and dress pretty 
much as one pleases and have it counted for righteousness. I 
have no idea of how large the native population may be, but it 
can scarcely be much, if at all, more than two thousand; during 
July and August and part of September visitors multiply that 
figure three or four fold. This means from a catering point of 
view that Swanage in summer time is worth taking into account. 


Historic Landmarks at 


Shops, accordingly, abound, and one has little more difficulty 
in getting what one wants than in town. It is an old saying, and 
a true one, that fish is the only rare article by the seaside, and 
I could name a dozen resorts in England where every fish that is 
caught is packed off at once to London, and where the local deal- 
ers have to depend for their supply on the great metropolitan 
markets. Here, again, Swanage scores. There is a sufficient va- 
riety of fish caught in the waters roundabout—lobster, sole, mullet, 
plaice, whiting, bass, and mackerel—but the quantity is never 
great enough to make it worth while to send the catch up to town. 
It is disposed of in the Jocal stores, and the amazed Londoner 
is thus given a chance of learning what fish is. 

But though Swanage is small, there is plenty to do in and 
about it. There are no “attractions ” that would cut a great figure 
in an advertisement, but a man with ordinary tastes need never 
be bored. The bathing is incomparable, the great bay putting a 
stop to all obnoxious tides and undertows, and a sandy beach pro- 
viding the best of all foundations. It is not every place in Eng- 
land where men and women are allowed to bathe together. There 
is still a feeling that such a proceeding is somewhat Continental. 
But at Swanage the austere bounds of British conventionalism 
have been widened. Mixed bathing, most of it done from tents, 
is allowed along three-quarters of the beach, and, in addition, 
sections are reserved for “Ladies Only” and “Gentlemen 
Only.” 

There seems, however, to be a conspiracy to make mixed bathing 
as unattractive as possible. English women take, one might almost 
suspect, a peculiar pride in bathing in as unbecoming costumes as 
the national genius for the inartistic can compass. It is curious 
as illustrating how entirely modesty is a matter of geography 
that they bathe with bare legs, a couple of American girls who 
appeared in stockings the other day being thought quite squeamish 
in their sensitiveness. On the other hand, Englishwomen con- 
sider it dreadfully immodest to lie about on the sands in their 
bathing costumes, sunning themselves in the American fashion. 
Besides the bathing there is some first-rate sea fishing to be had, 
the choice of half a dozen excellent sailing-boats, and a wonderful 
and unceasing plying to and fro of steamers to Bournemouth, 
Weymouth, up Poole Harbor, round the Isle of Wight, to the 
Channel Islands, and even to France—at fares so low that one 
feels half penurious in paying them. The inevitable lawn tennis 
and cricket clubs and the equally inevitable golf-course are here, 
and, in addition, there is an infinity of walks to be taken over 
beautiful country to places of great charm and historical interest. 


- One of these places is Studland, a little village three miles away, 


where every cottage is thatched and buried in flowers and creepers, 
where the manor-house is unchanged since Elizabeth’s day, and 
where a tiny church, holding only thirty people, can boast eight 
hundred years to its name. Wandering about the churchyard the 
other day I came across this epitaph, and could not resist copying 
it: “Sacred to the Memory of William Forder. His Honesty, 
Fidelity, and strict Attention to the Intrest [sic] of his Master 
and Mistress Francis Fane Esq and Mrs. Fane, for more than 
30 Years, are here recorded in Testimony of their Approbation and 
as an Example to all those whom Providence may place in a 
similar Situation.” The final clause and the choice of that ex- 
quisitely regal word “ Approbation ” struck me as about the most 
English thing I have happened upon in a long while. The date 
on the tombstone, I should add, was 1817. 


Bull Run 


By F.R. Fravel 


XCEPT the few tablets on the “Henry Place” there is 

little to mark special points of interest on the Bull Run 

battle-field, the scene of the present army mancuvres. 

There has been but little change in the general appear- 

ance of the landscape, the cleared fields and woodland 
being about the same as when the first and second battles of Bull 
Run were fought. 

Approaching from Manassas the first landmark of special in- 
terest is the Henry House, which was the centre of the heaviest 
fighting at the first battle, and was the left wing of the Con- 
federate army, under General Beauregard—the remainder of the 
army being stretched six or seven miles down the south bank of 
Bull Run. In the yard of this house stands a brownstone monu- 
ment, which was erected by soldiers camped there, immediately 
after the close of hostilities, in 1865. It was on the plateau 
near this house that General Jackson received the nickname of 
“ Stonewall Jackson,” given by General Bee, who was killed very 
soon afterwards. The tablets on this place mark where Senator 
Daniel and Wade Hampton were wounded, and where Lieutenant 
Mangum and Colonel Cameron were killed. Mrs. Henry, who was 
sick at the time, was killed by a shell. The graves of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry are to be seen at the front of the house. 

Farther on is “ Young’s Branch,” and near the crossroads 
(Warrenton Pike and Sudley Road) is the “Stone House.” On 
the hill back of this house is where the Confederate skirmish- 
line made its first stand. The house was riddled with cannon- 
balls, and would probably have been demolished had it not been 
so low that the firing was generally over it. A patch of white 
nortar over the door and one in the west gable indicate where 
cannon-balls entered. After the battle it was used as a hospital. 

The Federal troops, under General McDowell, advanced from 
Centreville on the Warrenton Turnpike. Their advance was dis- 
puted by the Confederates at the “Stone Bridge” over Bull Run. 


A flanking force of Federals, under General Hunter, was sent 
around by way of Sudley Mills, and crossed Bull Run at Sudley 
Ford, struck the left of the Confederates, drove them in, and 
cleared the way for crossing the bridge. On the hill at “ Stone 
Bridge” was planted a battery of long-range guns, which shelled 
the Confederates on the opposite side of the stream. These guns 
were dubbed by the Confederates “ Long Tom.” 

At the Sudley Ford is a mineral-spring, once famous as a health 
resort, and at Sudley Church, a short distance from the ford, are to 
be seen the foundations of the original church, which served as a 
hospital at both battles and was afterwards burned. 

About half-way between the crossroads and Sudley Church 
stands, on the side of the road, a large elm-tree which is said 
to mark the spot where General Pope had his headquarters dur- 
ing the second battle. The heavy fighting of the second battle 
occurred about a mile west of where the first battle was fought. 

Following the Warrenton Pike a short distance west of the 
“Stone House” is a spring on the right-hand side of the road, 
shaded by a large oak, and to this spring was carried, mortally 
wounded, Colonel Webster, of the Twelfth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers—a son of Daniel Webster. 

Further west on the Warrenton Pike is a small cemetery where 
but one known and many unknown Confederates were buried. 
The lot is enclosed with an iron fence, placed there by the Bull 
Run Chapter of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

At Groveton another road crosses the Warrenton Pike and leads 
to Sudley. Along this road the Union line formed in the second 
battle, and on the hill west of the road is where the Confederate 
line formed. About three-fourths of a mile from the cross-road, 
in the edge of the wood west of the road, are the remains of a 
railroad cut which marks the most hotly contested point in the 
battle. The “cut” is marked by a brownstone monument, erected 
by the Union troops immediately after the war. 
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The Advance Guard of the Army of Manassas, 1904—Troop “H,” 7th U. S. Cavalry, General Corbin’s Headquarters Guard 
Photog Burr McIntosh 
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Army Leaders at General Corbin’s Quarters—the Officers pictured are, from Left to Right: Colonel Knight, Colonel Price, Hen ‘ Neral Win f. 
Photograph YN. W, Penfiel 


THE MILITARY MANOEUVRES AT MANSSAS 
SPECIAL PHEOG 








Horses broken from Line, thrown, and Pyramids formed in four Minutes from Bugle Call 


Photogrmmpurr McIntosh 
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NBSAS—SCENES AND INCIDENTS BY OUR 
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The Trestle spanning the Road at 135th Street 


NEW YORK’S NEW SUBWAY—PHOTOGRAPHS OF UP-TOWN 
SECTIONS WHERE TRAINS WILL RUN ABOVE GROUND 


The three photographs on this page show interesting exterior views of up -town sections of New York’s new rapid transit 
system, where trains will run above ground. It is expected that the Subway will be in full operation before the end of the year 
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The opening of the Subway Tunnel near Dyckman Street A View of the Viaduct at Broadway and 120th Street 
Photographs by Brown Brothers 


The Loop at the City Hall Station, showing part of the Sta- The Ticket - office of the City Hall Station — View from the 
tion Platform ‘ Platform 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK’S NEW SUBWAY SYSTEM 


The photographs show different views of completed and uncompleted sections of the new Subway system 
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The Barrier Sledge Party starting on an Exploring Trip 


The 


The expedition led by Captain Scott in the ship “ Discovery,’ 


Story of the New “Farthest South” 


* which was sent to explore the unknown regions 


of the Antarctic under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society of London, has just returned. Fol- 
lowing is Captain Scott’s account of his experiences and the results of his exploration in the Far South 


By Captain Scott, of the ‘‘ Discovery” 


“N essaying a brief account of our southern sledge journey it 
is impossible to forget the disappointment of certain, per- 
haps too lively, hopes of reaching a higher latitude which 
were formed at its commencement. At the same time it 
must be remembered that, in throwing considerable light 

on the nature and origin of the Great Ice Barrier and in extend- 
ing the coast of Victoria Land, the journey contains points of 
great interest, and of an interest which might have been little 
enhanced had a higher latitude been reached. 

It may prove of interest to my readers to quote certain para- 
graphs from the instructions issued by the presidents of the 
Royal and Royal Geographical Societies, in the light of which 
our actions must, presumably, be judged. The following are ver- 
batim extracts from those instructions: 

“Such exploration (that of the first season) should, if possi- 


ble, include an examination of the coast from Cape Johnson to 
Cape Crozier, with a view to finding a safe and suitable place 
for the operations of landing, ete. 

“The chief points of geographical interest are as follows: To 
explore the Ice Barrier of Sir James Ross to its eastern ex- 
tremity; to discover the land which was believed by Ross to flank 
the Barrier to the eastward, or to ascertain that it does not exist, 
and generally to solve the very important physical and geographical 
questions connected with this remarkable ice formation. 

“Tf you should decide that the ship shall winter in the ice, 
the following instructions are to be observed: (a) Your efforts 
as regards geographical exploration should be directed, with the 
help of depots,#to three objects, namely, an advance into the 
western mountains, and an advance to the south, and the explora- 
tion of the volcanic regions.” 














Emperor Penguins at the Great Barrier 
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It is well to keep in mind the objects our journeys were in- 

tended: to achieve, and to remember, amidst minor disappointment, 
that we must be considered as more strictly pioneers than the 
majority of polar traveHers in being the first to make extended 
journeys in the Antarctic regions. 
" The early stages of the southern journey need not be dwelt on. 
The southern party left the ship on November 2, 1902, and over- 
took the supporting party, which had been delayed by bad 
weather, on the night of the same day. The rendezvous was 
Depot (A), the depot established earlier in the season, some ten 
miles southeast of the Bluff. This was reached by the southern 
party by easy stages on November 10, but the travelling, owing 
to the slipperiness of the wind-swept sastrugi, proved much more 
arduous for the supporting party, who worked hard to rejoin on 
November 11.-'On November 12 the course was set due south, the 
parties in company, but fhe men slightly ahead of the dogs, and 
thereby greatly helping the drivers. On November 13 half the 
supporting party retuined to the ship, with the’ satisfaction of 
having reached the highest latitude yet attained; the remainder 
continued south during this and the following day. On Novem- 
ber 15 preparation was: made for the final parting. The hard, 
wind-swept sastrugi had disappeared, and, under. foot, we had a 
light sun-crust, liberally powdered with softer snow; as yet: such 
a surface had seemed to give us little trouble. 


Trials and Difficulties 

We had provisions for thirteen weeks and a larger amount of 
dog food than was expected; our outfit appeared in good order 
and fully up to our requirements. Shortly after noon the last 
note was despatched, the last farewell said; we started on our 
journey, and without delay our troubles began. Our utmost 
efforts of coaxing and driving could, on this day, produce only 
short advances of a few hundred yards at a time; at each stoppage 
the rear sledges had to be pulled up to the front one, to make 
the effort of starting less severe. Finally, as each stage grew 
shorter, the impossibility of proceeding in this manner became 
obvious, and we decided to camp and consider the situation. There 
seemed but one thing to do, namely, to advance with half the 
load at a time; this, of course, meant that each mile had to be 
traversed three times, but we consoled ourselves with the thought 
that the weights were rapidly diminishing, and hoped that we 
should soon be able to start on the old system. Instead of im- 
proving, however, things went steadily from bad to worse. For 
the first few days we made good something over five miles daily, 
covering over sixteen miles in doing it; but later the distances 
crept down until we were forced to be satisfied with an advance 
of three or three and a half miles. Again and again we tried 
to -make a start with the whole load, but each effort seemed to 
prove more hopeless than the last. At first we were inclined to 
attribute much to the surface, and undoubtedly this had changed 
seriously for the worse. It grew softer as we went south, and 
the light, powdery surface crystals ever increased in quantity, 
bringing greater friction. But it was soon evident that there 
was also something radically wrong with the dogs. Their spirit 
had disappeared, and we could see that their internal economy 
was altogether out of order. This, it was hoped, was only tem- 
porary, due to the work, the change of diet, or the sun. We tried 
night marching without sign of improvement. A rest was pro- 


posed, and a blizzard’ came seasonably, forcing us to spend a day 
in the tent. On the following morning the dogs were as list- 
less as ever. At last we were reluctantly compelled to realize 
that there was a deeper cause for their indisposition; there could 
no longer be a doubt that their food, the stock-fish, was entirely 
disagreeing with them, and was at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief. On -thé fifteenth we were steering due south, but on the 
twenty-first, realizing that there was little prospect of a speedy 
ending to our relay work, we turned towards the land with the 
hope of being able to make a depot. For the first time we dis- 
covered that the land continued to run as far as we could see to 
the south; it was difficult to estimate its distance at any point, 
but we made for what looked like the bluff cliff of a sharp head- 
land, but which proved to be a spur of a mountain range of con- 
siderable height. 

The events of the month are not likely to, be forgotten by any 
of us. Day after day we plodded on in the same monotonous man- 
ner,. the routine being to advance half the’load as nearly as _ pos- 
sible two and a half miles, and then to return for the second half. 
Then after lunch a similar advance was attempted, but usually 
resulted in a bare gain of 6ne and a half miles. We ourselves 
could have worked longer hours and covered greater distances, but 
at eacli evening camp. the dogs sank down thoroughly done, and 
each day their exhaustion increased, until only the strongest 
dogs put any weight at all on the traces, and no advance would 
have been made had we not pulled ourselves. This, however, we 
were glad enough to do, taking it in turns to drive, a far more 
dreaded task. After various attempts to reach the land along 


which we were coasting at a distance of some miles a_ second 
depot was finally established in latitude 80 deg. 30 min. south. 


The Problem of Food 

On fine days we had now a magnificent view of the land on our 
right; in the background it rose to a height of 10,000 feet, outlined 
in occasional slightly elevated but sharp peaks rising above lofty 
snow-covered ridges. 'The general direction of the high land was 
north and south, though it was interrupted with occasional hills 
of very regular pyramidal shape and some flat-topped table moun- 
tains, on the steep slopes of which the bare land was visible. 
Nearer to us the foothills rarely showed their heads through 
the deep undulating ice-cap which at places ended abruptly on 
the summit of high perpendicular cliffs, and at others descended 
in long névé slopes to the surface of the barrier. In general ap- 
pearance the mountains and foothills closely resembled the north- 
ern part of Victoria Land, as we saw it from the ship. Starting 
at about ten miles from the coast at the depot, we crossed during 
the succeeding ten days an extensive bay, aiming to pass within 
a similar distance of the point at which the coast again advanced. 
A closer approach not only brought us a softer and more difficult 
surface, but revealed occasional undulations amongst which the up- 
grades proved very trying work. 

It was about this time that we first began to feel the dis- 
comfort of hunger, and knew that for many a day we could scarce- 
ly hope to better our allowance. No doubt all our travellers last 
year could have eaten a great deal more than their allowance on 
extended journeys, but, from. what I have gathered, I do not think 
that any other party really suffered from shortege of food as ours 
did. The reasons are too complicated to be discussed here. Our 

















The Balloon used by Captain Scott’s party in the Antarctic 
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previous allowance was fixed on the same basis as that of other 
parties, but, whereas with us the basis was the sum total, with 
others more or less considerable additions were made to it. Our 
arrangements were also modified by various causes, some of which 
tended to still further shorten our allowance. We decided to lay 
by a week’s biscuit and other stores, taken equally from the bags 
to balance some seal meat, and we discovered much too late 
that after the first week we had been considerably overrunning 
our allowance of biscuit. Some early scorbutic symptoms had 
caused Dr. Wilson to suspect the bacon, which we accordingly 
renounced, and laid by for the end of the journey, but we in- 
creased the pemmican slightly in lieu. Even with all facts con- 
sidered, it is a little difficult to understand why we were so 
very hungry, but the fact remains we were, and we never coiled 
down in our bags without feeling we could have swallowed at 
least two more suppers of the same nature as the one we had just 
finished. 

One of the worst drawbacks was the insufliciency of oil. A 
gallon was calculated to last the ordinary tent party for ten 
days; our original estimate was for one to last us twelve days, 
but after wastage and some want of care during the first month, 
we discovered that each gallon that remained would have to last 
us fourteen days. This not only cut off all chance of a hot meal 
in the middle of the day, but necessitated the greatest economy in 
the morning and in the evening. In both cases the “ Primus ” 
was carefully timed; for breakfast it was going, as a rule, less 
than twenty minutes, and for supper rarely more than half an 
hour. 

For lunch we served outa small piece of seal flesh, some 
biscuit and a few lumps of sugar, and, with regard to the former, 
soon grew to welcome the pieces that contained the most. blubber. 
I could have scarcely believed this possible had I not experienced 
the delight of finding those yellow streaks of blubber in one’s 
lump of dark, stringy flesh. 


A Strange Christmas 

As the weather gradually cleared on our journey south, a very 
sharp conical peak showed up a little to our right, and, in the un- 
certain light, appeared a high mountain at a great distance. By 
Christmas day we were abreast of it, and found it to be a sharp 
eminence about 7000 feet in height, arising out of the ice-cap of 
the foothills. Its solitary position made it a most conspicuous 
landmark, and in honor of the day we named it Christmas Moun- 
tain. 

Our Christmas day was gloriously fine; the sun shone bright 
and clear throughout, and had a most cheering effect, which, no 
doubt, was much assisted by the fact that we looked forward to 
a special ration to celebrate the occasion. At lunch we had the, 
exception of a hot meal, and in the evening, after a special wash- 
up and brush-up, we cooked three “N.A.O.” rations and de- 
voured a plum pudding about half the size of a cricket ball and 
the remains of a tin of jam specially reserved for this day. Dur- 
ing the day the sledges had run extraordinarily easy, so that, 
though the dogs did little, we were able to cover ten miles, an 
unusually long march, and when we turned in we felt the satis- 
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faction of having done a good day’s work as well as the stil} 
more practical comfort of a comparatively full stomach. 

On the following day one of our party had an exceedingly bad 
attack of snow-blindness. It is difficult to imagine an apter plac 
for this painful ailment than the great, boundless plain of the 
Barrier, with its every-varying conditions of light. The genera! 
impression seems to be that the greatest danger of an attack is 
on a slightly dull day, when things are not clearly visible and th: 
eyes are strained to catch a difference of shade; but; curious| 
enough, we all seemed to find that there was a greater risk on 
the very bright, glaring days, when the sun was reflected in ever, 
crystal of the smooth snow-carpet. 


The Farthest South 

Christmas day had found us moderately close to the foothil!s 
on our right, whose high cliffs and snow slopes consequently shut 
out the land beyond. From Christmas Mountain nothing very 
remarkable appeared until the eye rested on a high mountain 
evidently close to the coast-line and bearing almost south. On 
the 28th, however, a sudden and unexpected break in the coast- 
line revealed another huge strait, and gradually we opened out 
from behind its nearest cape a magnificent new range of moun 
tains, in the centre of which a sharp double peak rose to a greater 
height than anything we had yet seen on our journey. From the 
high, partially bare peaks the slopes of the range descended in 
gradual undulations of névé to the level of the strait. Unfortu- 
nately the positions from which I was able to observe the alti- 
tudes of the peaks were too close to give reliable data for cal- 
culating their height; yet, though the absence of foothills which 
increase their dignity may also have added to their apparent 
height, we were so struck by their loftiness in comparison with 
other calculated heights that I have little doubt that the highest 
peaks nearly approached, if they did not exceed, 15,000 feet. On 
the evening of this day (28th) we got our best southerly view. 
Across the open strait, but to the southward of it, lay the moun- 
tains I have already mentioned; to their left ran out more ex- 
tensive snow-clad foothills, their northern edge fringed with 
mighty cliffs, sometimes of a black and sometimes of a deep red 
color, which formed the southern limit of the strait. The coast- 
line continuing south wound around snowy headlands till it struck 
the flanking ridge of the spurs of our southern mountains, to the 
right, but behind the well-marked summit of which could be seen 
two other lots of peaks. When the southern mirage was great- 
est, beyond the cape to which we could trace the coast-line, but 
very close to it, two tiny white patches indicated land at a much 
greater distance, and showed that the coast-line continued in the 
same general direction for many a mile. The cape on our right 
still obscured the channel of the strait, which appeared to turn 
towards the north, and. we decided to push on with ski on the 
following day to get a better view of it. 

But the 29th brought wind and drift, and we were obliged to 
remain in camp, and on the 30th it was so foggy we dared not 
leave the sledges, but continued in a southwest direction with 





them. The surface soon changed entirely, and we found our- 
selves travelling over well-marked undulations of increasing 
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height the crests of the 
waves becoming harder 
and at length traversed by 
cracks and crevasses. The 
light grew worse and at 
lunch-time we were forced 
to camp for the night, de- 
ciding, moreover, that, as 
we hoped to pay a visit to 
the land on our return, 
this must be our farthest 
camp. 

It will be remembered 
that the instructions laid 
the greatest stress on the 
question: What is_ that 
extraordinary ice forma- 
tion, the Barrier? Can we 
now give a definite answer 
to the question? I fear 
that it must be considered 
we cannot; but, on the 
other hand, we have ac- 
cumulated such strong pre- 
sumptive evidence as to 
its nature and movement 
that there can remain 
little doubt with regard 
to it. 

Fifty years ago, Ross, 
examining its seaward 
face, concluded that it was 
afloat at its edge; since 
then that face has broken 
away, in places as much as 
twenty or thirty miles. 
We have sounded far be- 
yond the icy cliff which 
was visible in his day, 
and have obtained such 
depths as to prove that 
the part which was bro- 
ken away was wholly 
afloat. 

If, as was evident, the 
edge of the Great Bar- 
rier was water-borne, how 
far did it continue in that 
condition? Nothing but a 
journey on the Barrier 
could throw light on this 
question, and even such a 


journey could not obtain positive proof unless, which was, of course, 
impossible, the actual stage of some southerly portion could be 
examined. We should willingly enough have abandoned many a 
mile to the southward for one glimpse of a section a quarter of a 
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Waiting to Harpoon a Seal through the Ice 


mile beneath our feet. As 
we advanced to the south 
we soon became convinced 
that we were not rising in 
level. Far from the land 
all was one unbroken 
horizontal snow plain. 
Closer to it we found oc- 
casional undulations, and 
closer still these undula- 
tions increased and _ bore 
evident signs of a connec- 
tion with the disturbed 
ice in and about the straits 
in the coast-line. The edge 
of the plain was never in- 
distinct, but always bound- 
ed by a sharp, horizontal 
line, where cliff or snow 
slope rose abruptly to the 
lands beyond, and the con- 
tinued and uniform lofti- 
ness of the high peaks 
showed that we could not 
have increased our eleva- 
tion to any extent. 
Throughout the journey 
careful aneroid readings 
were taken and corrected 
by hypsometric measure- 
ments. With a rising level 
the atmospheric pressure 
decreases, but there is no 
sign of a decreased pres- 
sure when our mean baro- 
metric readings are com- 
pared with those taken 
simultaneously in the ship. 
Everything seems to point 
to the fact that the Bar- 
rier was as freely water- 
borne at our most south- 
erly point as it is at its 
edge, and, if this fact be 
assumed, all the other 
phenomena which we wit- 
nessed can be easily ex- 
plained, in a manner which 
does not appear possible 
under any other assump- 
tion. Thanks to the west- 
ern journey, we now know 


that Victoria Land is not a narrow ridge of mountains, but that 

these mountains only confine an immense ice-cap, covering an ap- 

parently extensive continental land, and the western party has 
(Continued on page 1437.) 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 
WILLrIAMsporT, Pa., August 26, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lIn the latest number of your excellent paper appears an 
article entitled * The Present Law of Presidential Succession.” I 
do not take exception to what you do say therein, but I take the 
liberty of pointing out what you, in common with all other 
writers on this subject whose words I have seen, do not say. 
You assume that Mr. Root’s blow levelled at the St. Louis ticket, 
based on the score of the Vice-Presidential candidate’s advanced 
age, contains only a partial idea, viz., the probability that Mr. 
Vice-President (7%) Davis’s early demise after assuming office may 
render Mr. President (?%) Parker’s personally chosen Secretary of 
State the heir-apparent, thus making it a vital question whether 
a Hill shall succeed a Hay. And you add that “an easy and in- 
formal way to parry the blow” is for the Judge to announce at 
an early date the definite choice of a high-class appointee. You 
have, therefore, missed the lesser, yet essential, part of Mr. Root’s 
thought. Stranger things have happened than the untimely death 
of a healthy man in middle life who sits in the Presidential 
chair; and in the event of the success in November of the Demo- 
cratic party (may it not be so) Mr. Davis might live to succeed 
Mr. Parker, he might or he might not retain the same cabinet on 
his accession (Mr. Roosevelt is the only “ accident” President who 
did retain his predecessor’s cabinet), wherefore, considering his 
years, it becomes a question of importance who Mr. Davis’s Sec- 
retary of State may be. Why not ask for a definite announcement 
on that point? I an, sir, 

WILLIAM P. BEEBER. 


[Discussing this point, the WEEKLY, in its issue of August 6, 
said: “The first necessary thought (if President Parker should 
die) is who would be President Davis’s Secretary of State?” But 
it went no farther. There were too many “ ifs.” Mr. Davis seems 
quite competent to select an able Secretary of State——Eprror. ] 


SHIRT-WAISTS 
Sacem, N.C., August 24, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—When we were very young we met a threatened infringe- 
ment of our rights with “I’m going right straight and tell my 
mamma!” Grown older, we draw a tight upper lip and say “I 
shall write to HARPER’s WEEKLY about that!” 

The eloquent but aggrieved wail of the shirt-waist, by W. A. 

C., should be taken up and thoroughly discussed, for to alleviate 
the aggregate of human misery, on other lines, necessitates a vast 
amount of talking and writing, and this sensible innovation should 
be so heartily and vociferously welcomed that it will come to 
stay. 
It is quite possible to keep or break the golden rule by our 
dress, and it is our manifest duty to so garb ourselves that we 
may appear comfortable, and thereby promote the satisfaction 
of others. 

Women lower the temperature in effect when they flit about, 
on hot summer days, in their fresh, cool cotton, linen, and 
diaphanous draperies, and men raise it by their sweltering lined 
and interlined woollen clothing, which is as ugly and uncom- 
fortable as is possible when you come to think of it. 

It should be considered a compliment worth planning for to 
be greeted in summer with an admiring “ How cool you look!” 
and in winter with “ What a comfortable, warm-looking garment 
that is!” 

By all means let the men be encouraged to adopt the shirt- 
waist; all charitably minded women will be delighted to share 
the comfort they have found in it with their long - suffering 
brothers. 

Perhaps, after all, the opposition of a few warped minds is only 
a bit of retributive justice, visited upon the men for the ridicule 
they have heaped upon woman’s whimsicalities in dress; if so, 
now is the time for us to rise and heap lumps of ice upon the 
heated brain-pans of our brothers, and say, “ Yes, you shall wear 
shirt-waists and be as happy and comfortable as you deserve!” 

I am, sir, G. E. 8S. 





PAUL POTTER’S BULL IN CHEYENNE 
CHEYENNE CLUB, CHEYENNE, Wyo., August 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of the 20th instant, I notice that your very 
amusing review of Gustav Kobbé’s “minute study” of Judge 
Parker includes a reproduction of Paul Potter’s famous painting 
of the young bull with which the Judge became so enamored while 
abroad that he brought home a copy. You make the statement: 

“But when at the Hague he came to Paul Potter’s famous 
painting of the young bull, there he stopped and looked long and 
earnestly. There was something he knew all about. No painter 
could fool him on live stock.” 

A very large and faithfully executed copy of this painting adorns 
the wall of the wine-room of this club, which, in the territorial 
days of Wyoming, was the rendezvous of all the convivial spirits 
among the cattle barons of this section of the West. This picture 
appears in perfect order, except that it contains three clean-cut 
holes, one of which penetrates the bull’s left nostril, and another 
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the white face of the patient cow. It seems that on the oceca- 
sion of some gathering of the members, one of them had just re- 
turned after an absence of several weeks, during which time the 
picture in question was hung. 

After getting into a state of felicity-deadlity by pitching an 
unduly large number of highballs at himself, this member wan- 
dered into the room with a friend, and had no sooner seated him- 
self at a table when his gaze fell upon this new painting. Unlike 
the Judge, this worthy did not have to“ look long and earnestly ” 
at the painting, but immediately drew his six-shooter and_pro- 
ceeded to puncture this work of art. 

If this ranchman’s opinion of the young bull is general among 
Western cattlemen, it would appear that the exploitation of this 
painting out here would not gain many votes for the Judge. 

I an, sir, 
FRANCIS SAFFORD. 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH AND IMMORTALITY 
SauGeErTIES, N. Y., August 18, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Permit me humbly to defend Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
article in the North American Review for May against your corre- 
spondent Dr. Mockbridge in your issue of August 6. 

Your correspondent questions Dr. Smith’s statement that “ Im- 
mortality, if taken to mean conscious existence, is inconceivable. 
To attempt to conceive it ends in mental vertigo.” As: an intel- 
lectual concept immortality is as far beyond our vision as we be- 
lieve apperception to be beyond the power of the lower animals, 
as conscious perception is beyond the vegetable kingdom. We do 
not form a mental conception of a thing, as it is, by merely 
naming it, nor by endeavoring to form an intellectual judgment 
as to its possibility. 

Even our mental conception of this our present conscious ex- 
istence—as a mental, not biological fact-——is pitifully vague. An 
attempt to get it clearly before us is apt to end in fatigue, if 
not vertigo. Self is the “ moving picture” of the kinetoscope, and 
by what process can the mechanism be deduced from the picture? 
Such an intellectual feat would be child’s play to our attempt, by 
turning round on ourself in introspection, to build a conception 
of the me in me. When we have succeeded in doing this (beyond 
philosophical hypothesis) we will have gone a long way, per- 
haps the whole distance, towards a mental conception of im- 
mortality. 

Immortality is not a proposition capable of apodictie proof, any 
,more than the existence of God; both are matters of personal 
faith, personal relation to the divine; and theological arguments 
for both only convince us of what we already believe to be true. 
They fail to convince the sceptic, and figure very little, if at all, 
in the phenomena of faith. 

Since we can have no mental conception of the nature of im- 
mortality we can have no intellectual proof, nor is stich proof 
necessary. It is a question lying wholly in the domain of faith— 
it is well to recognize such a domain; that ‘“ the universe divided 
by the intellect leaves a remainder.” I know that, to myself, im- 
mortality seems as fundamental as the axioms. No argument from 
analogy, from the faith of others, can affect this feeling. 

The incidental, perhaps really principal, criticism of your cor- 
respondent on Dr. Smith’s remarks on evolution is too anachro- 
nistic to deserve specific comment at this late day. Poor Aggasiz 
has been worked hard in former years; but he has been dead 
some time. 

To those who are interested in the question of immortality I 
give the following references: John Fisk, Through Nature to God; 
Hugh Black, Friendship (“ Eclipse of Friendship”) ; Henry Drum- 
mond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World; William James, Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience (lecture on “ Mysticism”) ; Lyman 
Abbott, “ Certitude of Immortality,” Outlook, January 31, 1903. 

I am, sir, R. B. G. 


TILDEN AND THE TROUT 


PasapENA, CAL., August 17, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your anecdote in the WEEKLY for the 6th inst. about the 
dogfish and his unsuccessful interview with President Roose- 
velt reminded me of an experience of my own at the White 
Mountains nearly twenty years ago when passing a week at 
Crawford’s. Among the guests were Mr. Evarts and Mr. Tilden. 
Towards the close of the day these enterprising statesmen sallied 
out for a walk along the banks of the Ammonoosuec. Before many 
minutes they reached a small bridge.. “See that big trout!” 
said Mr. Tilden, as he espied a fat and comfortable fish a few 
feet from the shore. “I think I’ll have him.” “ How?” ex- 
claimed his companion. “Do you expect to catch him without a 
hook?” “ Wait and see,” was the reply, as Mr. Tilden removed 
his coat and vest and bared his arm to the shoulder. Promptly 
kneeling down he nimbly scized the fish, though with such mar- 
vellous agility that he lost his balance and went in up to his 
neck. Nevertheless, with characteristic tenacity he held on to 
his prize, and the two anglers between them succeeded in taking 
it to the hotel. “There!” exclaimed Mr. Tilden as he exhibited 
it to the landlord, “did you ever see a finer trout than that?” 
“Trout!” was the reply; “it’s nothing but a sucker.” Tableau, 
with a dissolving view! I am, sir, 

Howarp Payson ARNOLD. 
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Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9 until August 31,the following Russian war- 
ships have been destroyed: the Petropav- 
lorsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Rurik, Boyarin, Ko- 
rictz, and Yenesei. The battle-ships Pobieda, 
Retvisan, and Peresviet, and the cruiser 
Pallada were badly damaged in the battle 
of August 10. The Russian cruisers Rossia 
and Gromoboi were damaged in the engage- 
ment of August 14, in which the cruiser 
Rurik was sunk. The battle-ship Czarevitch 
and three destroyers have been dismantled 
at Kai-Chow, and the cruiser Askold and 
the destroyer Grozovoi have also been dis- 
armed at Shanghai. 

The cruiser Novik was partially wrecked 
and driven ashore by the Japanese at Karsa- 
kovsk, island of Sakharin, on August 10. Sev- 
eral Russian torpedo-boats, destroyers, and 
gunboats are also known to have been sunk 
by the Japanese. Japan has lost the battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. 

In the majority of land engagements the 
Japanese have been victorious. Some of the 
most important Japanese victories have been 
the battle of the Yalu on May 1, the battle 
of Kin-Chow and Nanshan Hill on May 26, 
the battle of Vafangow on June 13, the battle 
of Telissu, on June 15, the battle of Tashi- 
Chao on July 24 and 25, and the battle of 


Simou-cheng on July 30 and 31. The 
Japanese estimate their total casualties 


from the beginning of the war up to and in- 
cluding August 1, at 12,055 men killed or 
wounded. 

The greatest land battle since the opening 
of the war began at Liao-Yang on the even- 
ing of August 30. 

September 1.—The battle of Liao-Yang 
continued all day yesterday and was renewed 
at daybreak to-day. Over 400,000 men are 
“reported engaged on both sides. The Rus- 
sian forces are under General Kuropatkin, 
and Field --Marshal Marquis Oyama com- 
mands the Japanese. Under Field-Marshal 
Oyama General Kuroki commands the right 
wing of the Japanese army, General Nodzu 
the centre, and General Oku the left. Gen- 
eral Kuroki’s force to-day crossed the Tai- 
Tse River, northeast of Liao-Yang, and 
struck for the railway, with the purpose of 
cutting off the Russian retreat. A despatch 
from Mukden says that the train service be- 
tween that city and Liao-Yang is_ inter- 
rupted. 

September 2.—Further details of the 
progress of the battle at Liao-Yang were an- 
nounced to-day by the government in Tokyo. 
General Oku, in command of the Japanese 
left army (which has been operating west 
of Liao-Yang and south of the Tai-Tse), has 
directed his energies to forcing the Russians 
to the river. 

General Kuroki’s column, which crossed 
the Tai-Tse yesterday, is attacking the Rus- 
sians at Hei-ying-tai (twelve miles north- 
east of Liao-Yang). The losses on both sides 
since the beginning of the battle have been 
enormous, but as yet no official estimate of 
the number of casualties has been given. 

September 3.—General Kuropatkin to-day 
ordered his army to evacuate Liao-Yang and 
Withdraw northward. The Russians blew up 
the magazines and set fire to the army stores 
and provisions at Liao-Yang before retreat- 
ing across the _Tai-Tse River. General Kuro- 
patkin reports that the force of 25,000 men 
under General Stakelberg, which, during the 
past five days, has suffered heavy loss, has 
been surrounded by the Japanese, and is 
practically cut off from the balance of the 
Russian army. Field - Marshal Oyama re- 
ports that a small force of Russians is still 
oe some resistance outside of Liao- 

ang. 

Scptember 4.—The Japanese to-day enter- 
ed Liao-Yang, and Field-Marshal Oyama es- 
tablished his headquarters there. General 
Kuroki’s force continues to press forward, 
and has swung sharply to the westward to 
try to reach the railway and envelop Liao- 

ang. General Kuropatkin announces that 
General Stakelberg’s corps, which was yes- 
terday reported cut off to the westward of 
Liao-Yang, has been extricated. 

September 5.—General Kuropatkin con- 
tinues to retreat northward, and the Japan- 
ese armies under Generals Nodzu and Oku 
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are crossing the Tai-Tse to harass him in the 
rear. The General Staff at St. Petersburg 
to-day received a report from General Kuro- 
patkin in which he estimates his losses in 
the battle of Liao-Yang at 16,000. This 
is believed to be a very conservative esti- 
mate. No official announcement of the Jap- 
anese casualties has been made, but they 
are reported to be heavier than the Rus- 


sians. The Japanese are said to have cap- 
tured 200 guns. It is reported that the 


Russians have begun preparations for the 
evacuation of Mukden. 

A despatch from Chefoo says that the 
Russians have removed several 12-inch guns 
from the battle-ships at Port Arthur and 
have mounted them on high positions, from 
which they are shelling the Japanese. A 
Japanese force of 15,000 men is said to have 
arrived at Dalny to reinforce the army at- 
tacking Port Arthur. 





The Czar at Home 


A BOOK recently published in Leipzig, writ- 
ten by Bresnitz von Sydaroff, who resided 
for a long time at the court of St. Peters- 
burg, throws some interesting light on the 
home life of Russia’s ruler. 

Like other European monarchs, Nicholas 
II. is an early riser, entering his working- 
room daily at 7 A.M., winter and summer. 
His valet Ivan, the only person in the world, 
except his wife, whom he implicitly trusts, 
serves the early breakfast. The table is 
heaped with reports, at which the Czar 
looks as he drinks tea and eats bread and 
butter. Sometimes an egg or a slice of cold 
meat is added to this repast. These papers 
on the table do not come from the Czar’s 
ministers and counsellors, but from “ the 
powers behind the throne,” from men whom 
the ministers fear, irresponsible . favorites, 
commissioned by the Czar to make secret 
reports to him, on which his imperial Maj- 
esty sometimes acts, to the consternation 
and dismay of his regular advisers. 

Nicholas II. works at these and other pa- 
pers, generally alone, until ten o’clock, when 
he takes luncheon, or (as the Russians call 
it) second breakfast. This meal is eaten 
with his family alone. It is a mark of 
great favor and confidence should any one 
be invited to this second breakfast, when the 
Czar chats with his wife and plays with 
his little daughters, often helping them him- 
self to food. When this meal is finished, the 
Czar either goes back to his working-room 
or to the audience-chamber if it happens to 
he a reception day. Innumerable magnates, 
ministers, officials, and functionaries of all 
kinds from the provinces are admitted and 
lay their business before the Czar, who has 
beside him his private secretaries. This 
audience - giving usually lasts until three 
o’clock, when Nicholas IT. dines. This meal 
is also taken en famille and is of the sim- 
plest character. After dinner a drive is 
taken and visits are made. The evening 
meal or supper (as the Russians call it) is 
an elaborate state affair, everything being 
served in a grand and lavish manner. But 
the Czar himself eats little at this great 
function, and drinks hardly anything, ex- 
cept a glass or two of champagne. He 
never touches beer or spirits, and his smok- 
ing is confined to an _ occasional mild 
cigarette. He goes to bed between ten and 
eleven o’clock, after an hour with his wife 
and an hour in his study reading books on 
theology. 

The Empress is an ideal mother. Her chil- 
dren make up her world. If not engaged in 
court duties, she hears her daughters say 
their evening prayers, and sometimes the 
Czar himself is present at this beautiful lit- 
tle service. According to Sydaroff, it is not 
Russian which the imperial family speak 
when alone, but French. 





Improved Rapid Telegraphy 


A RECENT invention of a very practical 
nature is designed to increase the efficiency 
of a telegraph-line by employing a skilled 


‘Morse operator to work an ordinary key 


connected with a special apparatus by means 
of which his work is recorded on a pre- 
pared strip of paper. This strip is then 
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fed into an automatic double current or ma- 
chine transmitter, which is able to transmit 
messages at a rate of about 3000 words per 
minute. At the other end of the line there 
is a polarized recorder, which reproduces 
this strip, and it then may be passed through 
a local current with an ordinary Morse 
sounder, and the messages transcribed by an 
operator. The great advantage of this sys- 
tem is that while it makes use of the skill 
of the operator who may send with a speed 
up to forty words a minute, yet it allows the 
line to be operated much faster and the work 
of a larger number of operators to pass over 
it. Furthermore the strip at the receiving 
station can be sent through the local machine 
at any desired speed, according to the ca- 
pacity of the receiving operators. 





A Privileged Patient 


Dr. WYMAN, Surgeon-General of the Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
tells an amusing story in which there fig- 
ures, as the patient, Lord Charles Beres- 


ford, of the British navy, and, as_ the 
physician in attendance, Sir Frederick 


Treves, of the royal household. 

Sir Frederick listened attentively to the 
recital of Lord Charles’s symptoms. Every 
now and then, as some particular point 
seemed to strike him,. the physician would 
murmur “ excellent ” or “ splendid,” much to 
the discomfiture of Lord Beresford, who was 
at a loss to understand such enthusiasm. 

Finally, after some minutes’ reflection, the 
royal physician astonished his patient by 
patting him on the shoulder and exclaiming: 

“You'll pull through very nicely, my dear 
fellow; but, really, you must allow me to 
congratulate you. You have the rarest dis- 
ease of the century. You have, you lucky 
dog, a disease that heretofore was thought 
to be extinct!” 











should always be used for children teething. I ’ 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—-[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MoTneks.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Sykur 


MOTHER’S MILK 


It soothes the 


alone, as a food for babies, excels in safety, nutriment and 


| convenience BorpDEN’s EAGLE Branp ConpENSED MILK. Its 


| use for infant feeding is constantly increasing, as both physi- 





FRICE for the TEETH. 


cians and mothers find it is just what the infant needs for 
health and normal increase in weight.—[ Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S_ Camphorated Sn DENTI- 


25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 








Piso’s Cure will cure your cough, relieve soreness of 
the lungs, and help difficult breathing.—[Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS . 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night ’’amela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going-out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie ‘becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon. a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisder on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
irench Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John, 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel hiin to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuecessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony's whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase. who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons War- 
risden to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor 
of the village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. L’amela, 
for the second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, 
and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had 
visited as a young girl, and while there learns of the presence of 
Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent with a troop of soldiers 
on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara. On his return to Mo- 
roceo he is given the commission of lieutenant, and he then decides to 
write to Millie. At that moment Warrisden arrives with the letter 
from Pamela. Tony reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, 
with which he has enlisted for five years, and return to England. He 
starts in the guise of a pedler for Morocce. Warrisden is to meet him 
at Fez. Pamela learns that Millie Stretton is expected at a hotel on 
the Riviera, and sends a telegram to Warrisden at Tangier urging hint 
not to fail to return by the 31st, the date of Millie’s expected arrival. 
Tony comes safely through the mountains and meets Warrisden just in 
time at Fez, and they make their way together, with some difficulty, to 
the coast, where they take a steamer at Laractie. 





CHAPTER XXIX 
PAMELA MEETS A STRANGER 


EANWHILE Pamela waited at the Villa Pontignard, 

swinging from hope to fear, and from fear again to 

hope. The days chased one another. She watched the 

arrival of each train from Marseilles at the little sta- 

tion below with an expectant heart; and long after it 
had departed towards Italy she kept within her vision the path- 
way up the hillside to the villa. But the travellers did not return. 
Expectation and disappointment walked alternately at her elbow 
all the day, and each day seemed endless. Yet, when the next: 
day came, it had come all too quickly. Every morning it seemed 
to her, as she turned her calendar, that the days chased one another, 
racing to the month’s end; every evening, tired out with her vigil, 
she wondered how they could pass so slowly. The thirty-first of 
the month dawned at last. At some time on this day Millie Stretton 
would arrive at Eze. She thought of it, as she rose, with a sinking 
heart; and then thrust thought aside. She dared not confront 
the possibility that the trains might stop at Roquebrune, and move 
on to Italy and discharge no passengers upon the platform. She 
dared not recognize her dread that this day might close and the 
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darkness come as fruitlessly as all the rest. It was her last day 
of hope. Lionel Callon was waiting. Millie Stretton was arriving. 
To-morrow, Tony might come, but he would come too late. Pam- 
ela lived in suspense. Somehow the morning passed. The after- 
noon Rapide swept through towards Mentone. Pamela saw the 
smoke of the engine from her terrace, and knew that upon that 
train had come the passenger from England. Half an hour ago 
Millie had most likely stepped from her carriage on to the plat- 
form at Eze. And still Tony Stretton and Warrisden lingered. 

Towards dusk she began to despair. In a little while another 
train was due. She heard its whistle, saw it stop at the station, 
and waited with her eyes fixed upon the hillside path. No one 
appeared upon it. She turned and went into the house. She 
thought for a moment of going herself to Eze, thrusting herself 
upon Millie at the cost of any snub; and while she debated whether 
the plan could at all avail, the door was opened, a servant spoke 
some words about a visitor, and a man entered the room. Pamela 
started to her feet. The man stood in the twilight of the room: 
his back was against the light of the window. Pamela could not 
see his face. But it was not Warrisden, so much she knew at once. 
It could only be Tony Stretton. 

“So you have come,” she cried. “At last! I had given up 
hope.” 

She advanced and held out her hand. And some reserve in 
Tony’s attitude, something of coldness in the manner with which 
he took her hand, checked and chilled her. 

“Tt is you?” she asked. “I watched the path. The train has 
gone some while.” 

“Yes, it is I,” he replied. “I had te inquire my way at the 
village. This is the first time I ever came to Roquebrune.” 

Still more than the touch of his hand and the reserve of his 
manner, the cold reticence of his voice chilled her. She turned 
to the servant abruptly. 

* Bring lamps,” she said. She felt the need to see Tony Stret- 
ton’s face. She had looked forward so eagerly to his coming; she 
had hoped for it, and despaired of -it with so full a heart; and now 
he was come, and with him there had come, most unexpectedly. 
disappointment. She had expected ardor, and there was only, as 
it seemed, indifference and stolidity. She was prepared for a host 
of questions to be tumbled out upon her in so swift a succession 
that no time was given to her for an answer to any one of them: 
and he stood before her, seemingly cold as stone. Had he ceased to 
care for Millie, she wondered? 

“You have come as quickly as you could?” she asked, trying to 
read his features in the obscurity. 

“T have not lost a moment since I received your letter,” he 
answered. 

She caught at the words “ your letter.” Perhaps there lay the 
reason for his reserve. She had written frankly, perhaps too 
frankly, she feared at this moment. Had the letter suddenly killed 
his love for Millie? Such things, no doubt, could happen—had 
happened. Disillusion might have withered it like a swift shaft of 
lightning. 

“My letter,” she said. ‘ You must not exaggerate its meaning. 
You read it carefully?” 

“Very carefully.” 

“ And I wrote it carefully,” she went on, pleading with his in- 
difference; “ very carefully.” 

“Tt contains the truth,” said Tony; “I did not doubt that.” 

“Yes; but it contains all the truth.” she urged. “ You must 
not doubt that, either. Remember, yeu yourself are to blame. 
I wrote that, didn’t I? I meant it.” 

“Yes, you wrote that,’ answered Tony. “J am not denying 
that you are right. It may well be that I am to blame. It may 
well be that you, too, are not quite free from blame. Had you 
told me that morning, when we rode together in the Row, what you 
had really meant when you said that I ought never to leave my 
wife—” And at that Pamela interrupted him. 

“Would you have stayed if I had explained?” she cried. And 
Tony for a moment was silent. Then he answered slowly: 

“No; for I should not have believed you.” And then he moved 

(Continued on page 1438.) 
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The Story of the New 
“ Farthest South” 


(Continued from page 1433.) 


ceen that the*overflow from this vast ice- 
field finds its way down in the great glaciers 
of the Ross Sea. There can be little or no 
doubt that the straits that we discovered to 
the south are glaciers of the same origin, 
huge rivers of ice draining the lands of the 
interior. I have employed this word 
“ straits” only because no land could be seen 
directly behind them, and they did not ap- 
pear to rise in level. In countless years they 
have dug their channel deep and wide, and 
are now flanked by high, bold, and precip- 
itous cliffs. As the confluent of the river 
ewirls and eddies at its junction, so are 
these ice rivers twisted and torn on meet- 
ing the water-borne Barrier, and as the 
swirls and eddies die away in the main 
stream, so are the ice disturbances smoothed 
as they creep towards the sea. Twice we 
attempted to reach the land, once immediate- 
ly south and once immediately north of the 
strait. 


A Chasm of Ice 


On both occasions we were confront- 
ed by a vast chasm of broken ice. This 
would seem a natural result of the great 
moving mass of Barrier ice grinding past the 
ice foot of the coast, but everything being 
thrust from, rather than towards it. The 
ice foot itself steadily spreads outwards 
from the land above, breaks at its edge into 
huge blocks, the date of whose origin is rela- 
tively fixed by the accumulation of snow in 
their cliffs and interstices, an accumulation 
gradually inereasing towards the Barrier. 
Thus we see again the cause which tends 
to level all inequalities, as the Barrier is 
pushed to the open sea, and to produce that 
level surface over which we have travelled 
far from the land. Some evidences of the 
Barrier movements are known—the cracks 
and pressure ridges about the Bluff and the 
White Island, and the pressure on the sea 
ice at Pram Point; but in addition to this, 
and to the many other similar signs we saw, 
we heard, when in camp near the chasm, 
continual muffled reports caused by the ice 
movements. 


The Great Barrier 


sut it is equally evident that this 
movement is extremely slow. To say 
that our depot bearings did not alter be- 
tween our visits to those spots is but a 
rough indication. More conclusive seems to 
be the manner in which the broader cracks 
are filled or bridged with snow, and the 
evidently small extent of their seasonal] in- 
crease and the limited number of yards that 
the ice has been pushed up at Pram Point. 
Under these circumstances, it must take very 
many years, even centuries, for the ice from 
our southern straits to reach the open sea, 
ind it is curious to reflect that the original 
ice probably never does reach the sea; for, 
since the snow is constantly accumulating 
above and the ice is presumably melting be- 
low, the sea face must be formed, as it looks 
to be formed, of layers of névé representing 
— snowfalls on the open Barrier 
surface, 


How far it Extends 


The extent of this great Barrier must 
test principally in surmise. We know that 
there is land to the eastward, and, what 
is of equal importance, that there are shal- 
lov banks which account for the disturbed 
ippearance in that region. The rest must 
be speculation. Possibly Victoria Land turns 
sharply to the eastward to meet the eastern 
land, but for my own part I am inclined 
to think that it does not, but that the lofty 
tectonic line, as has been suggested, curves 
more gradually till it joins to Graham Land; 
and that the Barrier is confined on the east, 
ind possibly the south, by detached masses 
of land and shoals such as we have found. 

T cannot but sum up by saying that, 
despite our troubles and despite our hunger, 
no lurking sense of disappointment can take 
Pic our memory the pleasure of having 
todden new paths, found new lands, and 
0 upon new scenes. Men of the 
— will come and tread in our footsteps, 
ne » I hope, pass far beyond; but it will be 
Y the benefit of our experience, 
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(Continued from page 1436.) 
for the first time since he had entered the room. “ However, it 
can do neither of us any good to discuss wv hat we might have done 
had we known then what we know now. 

He stopped as the door opened. The lamps were brought in 
and set upon the tables. Tony waited until the servant had gone 
out, and the door was closed again; then he said: 

“You sent a telegram. I am here in answer to it. I was to be 
at Roquebrune on the thirty-first. This is the thirty-first. Am 
I in time?” 

“ Yes,” said Pamela. 

She could now see Tony clearly; and of one thing she at once 
was sure. She had been misled by the twilight of the room. Tony, 
at all events, was not indifferent. He stood before her, travel- 
stained and worn. His face was haggard and thin; his eyes very 
tired, like the eyes of an old man; there were flecks of gray in his 
hair, and lines about his eyes.. These changes she noticed, and 
took them at their true value. They were signs of the hard life 
he had lived during these years, and of the quick, arduous journey 
which he had made. But there was more. If Tony had spoken 
with a measured voice, it was in order that he might control him- 
self the better. If he had stood without gesture or motion, it 
was because he felt the need to keep himself in hand, So much 
Pamela clearly saw. Tony was laboring under a strong emotion. 

“Yes, you are in time,” she cried; and now her heart was glad. 
“T was so set on saving both your lives, in keeping you and Millie 
for each other. Of late, since you did not come, my faith faltered 
a little. But it should not have faltered. You are here! You 
are here!” 

“My wife is here, too?” asked Tony, coldlv; and Pamela’s en- 
thusiasm again was checked. “ Where is she?” 

“She arrives in the south of France to-day. 
She should be there now.” — 

She had hoped to see the blood pulse into his face, and some 
look of gladness dawn suddenly in his eyes, some smile of forgive- 
ness alter the stern set of his lips. But again she was disap- 
pointed. 

Tony seemed to put his wife out of his thoughts. 

“And since your message was so urgent,” he continued, de- 
liberately, “it follows that Callon comes to-day as well”; and he 
repeated the name in a singularly soft, slow, and almost caressing 
voice. “Lionel Callon,” he said. 

And at once Pamela was desperately afraid. It needed just that 
name uttered in just that way to explain to her completely the 
emotion which Tony so resolutely controlled. She looked at him 
aghast. She had planned to bring back Tony to Millie and his 
home. The Tony Stretton whom she had known of old, the good- 
natured, kindly man who loved his wife, whom all men liked and 
none feared. And, lo! she had brought back a stranger. And the 
stranger was dangerous. He was thrilling with anger, he was. an- 
ticipating his meeting with Lionel Callon with a relish which, to 
Pamela, was dreadful. 

“No,” she exclaimed, eagerly. “ Mr. Callon has been here all 
this while, and Millie only comes to-day.’ 

“Callon has been waiting for her, then?” he asked, implacably. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Pamela exclaimed in despair. “I have not 
spoken to him. How should I know?” 

“Yet you have no doubts.” 

“ Well, then, no,” she said, “I have no doubt that he is wait- 
ing here for Millie. But she only arrives to-day. They have not 
met until to-day. That is why I sent the telegram.” 

Tony nodded his head. 

“So that I might be present at the meeting?” 

And Pamela could have cried out aloud. She had not thought, 
she had not foreseen. She had fixed all her thoughts on saving 
Millie. Set upon that, and she had not understood ‘that other and 
dreadful consequences might ensue. These consequences were vivid 
enough before her eyes now. All three would meet—Tony, Millie, 
and Lionel Callon. What would follow? What might not fol- 
low? Pamela closed her eyes. Her heart sank; she felt faint at 
the thought of what she had so blindly brought about. ~ 

“Tony! 1” she exclaimed. She wrung her hands together, plead- 
ing with him in short and broken sentences. “Don’t think of 


She stops at Eze. 


him! ... Think of Millie. You can gain her back! . I am 
very sure. ... I wrote that to you, didn’t I?... Mr. Callon. 
It is not worth while. . He is of no account. ... Millie was 


lonely, that was all. . . . There would be a scandal, at the 
best... .” And Tony laughed harshly. 

“Oh, it is not worth while,” she cried again, piteously, and yet 
again, “it is not worth while.” 

“Yet I am anxious to meet him,” said Tony. 

Suddenly Pamela looked over his shoulder to the door, and for 
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a moment hope brightened en her face. But Stretton understood 
the look, and replied to it. 

“No, Warrisden is not here. I left him behind with our luggac 
at Monte Carlo.” 

“ Why did he stay?” cried Pamela, as again her hopes fell. 

“He could hardly refuse. This is my affair, not his. I claimed 
to-night. He will come to you, no doubt, to-morrow.” 

“You meant him to stay behind, then?” 

“T meant to see you alone,” said Tony; and Pamela dared 
question him no more, though the questions thronged in her mind 
and tortured her. Was it only because he wished to see her alone 
that he left Warrisden behind? Was it not also so that he might 
not be hampered afterwards? Was it only so that another migiit 
not know of the trouble between himself and Millie? Or was it 
not so that another might not be on hand to hinder him from 
exacting retribution? Pamela was appalled. Tony was angry 
yes, that was natural enough. She would not have felt half he ay 
present distress if he had shown his passion in tempestuous words, 
if he had threatened, if he had raved. But there was so muc! 
deliberation in his anger, he had it so completely in control; it 
was an instrument which he meant to use, not a fever which might 
master him for a moment and let him go. 

“You are so changed,” she cried. “I did not think of that 
when I wrote you. - But, of course, these years and the Foreign 
Legion could not but change you.’ 

She moved away, and sat down holding her head between her 
hands. Stretton did not answer her words in any way. He moved 
towards her, and asked: 

“Ts Callon, too, at Eze?” 

“No, no,” she eried, raising her head, thankful, at last, that here 
was some small point on which she could attenuate his suspicions. 

“You are making too much of the trouble.” 

“Yet you wrote the letter to me. You also sent the telegram. 
You sent me neither the one nor the other without good reason.” 
And Pamela dropped her eyes again from his face. 

“Tf Callon is not at Eze,” he insisted, “ he is close by!” 

Pamela did not answer. She sat trying to compose her thoughts. 
Suppose that she refused to answer, Tony would go to Eze. He 
might find Millie and Callon there. On the other hand, it was 
unlikely that he would. Pamela had seen that quiet, solitary 
restaurant by the sea where Callon lodged. It was there that 
they would be, she had no doubt. 

“Where is Callon?” asked Tony. “ Where does he stay?” 

Pamela closed her ears to the question, working still at the 
stern problem of her answer. If she refused to tell him what he 
asked, Millie and Callon might escape for to-night. That was 
possible. But, then, to-morrow would come. Tony must meet 
them to-morrow in any case, and to-morrow he might be too 
late. 

“T will tell you,” she answered, and she described the place. 
And in another minute she was alone. She heard the front door 
close, she heard Tony’s step upon the gravel of the garden path, 
and then all was silent. She sat holding her throbbing temples 
in her hands. Visions rose before her eyes, and her fear made 
them extraordinarily luminous and vivid. She saw that broad, 
quiet terrace over the sea where she had lunched, the lonely restau- 
rant, the windows of that suite of rooms open on to the terrace. 
A broad column of light streamed out from the window in her 
vision. She could almost hear voices and the sound of laughter; 
she imagined the laughter all struck dumb, and thereafter a cry 
of horror stabbing the night. The very silence of the villa became 
a torture to her. She rose and walked restlessly about the room. 
If she could only have reached Warrisden! But she did not even 
know to which hotel in all the hotels of Monte Carlo he had gone. 
Tony might have told her that had she kept her wits about her and 
put the question with discretion. But she had not. She had no 
doubt that Stretton had purposely left him behind. Tony wished 
for no restraining hand, when at last he came face to face with 
Lionel Callon. She sat down, and tried to reason out what would 
happen. Tony would go first to Eze. Would he find Millie there? 
Perhaps. Most likely he would not. He would go on then to the 
restaurant in the Corniche road. But he would have wasted some 
time. It might be only a little time; still, however short it was, 
what was waste of time to Tony might be gain of time to her—if 
only she could find a messenger. 

Suddenly she stood up. There was a messenger, under her 
very hand. She scribbled a note to Lionel Callon, hardly know- 
ing what she wrote. She bade him go the instant when he re- 
ceived it, go at all costs without a moment’s delay. Then, taking 
the note in her hand, she ran from the villa down the road to 


Roquebrune. 
To be Continued. 


Well 


By Elizabeth Carpenter 


harbor fear? The planets one by one 


Their peaceful paths pursue through trackless space; 


The myriad stars, tho’ distant from the sun, 
Yield mellow light with undiminished grace. 


What tho’ swift, sudden storms sweep swiftly by 
And fret the face of heaven for an hour? 


Above the tempest’s rage a boundless sky 
Unshadowed bends its blue in tranquil power. 


To steadfast souls nor strife nor sin can bring 
Resultant ill, Where Love and Quiet dwell 

The full, harmonious spheres of being swing 
Serenely on their way—and all is well. 








Says he’ 
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Our National Expenses 


Tue expenditures of the United States 
government are much less in proportion to 
population than those of many other of the 
leading nations of the world. This fact is 
shown by a statement published by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor through 
its Bureau of Statistics, showing the pop- 
ulation, revenues, expenditures, and indebt- 
edness of the principal countries of the 
world. It shows that while the expenditure 
of the United States, with 80 millions of 
people, is 640 million dollars, that of 
the United Kingdom, with 42 millions of 
people, is 898 million dollars; that of 
France, with 39 million people, is 695 
million dollars; that of Germany, with 
58 million people, 553 million dollars; 
while in practically every country aside 
from China and India, with their enor- 
mous population, the per capita of govern- 
ment expenditures is greater than in_the 
United States. Even in the case of Rus- 
sia, With its population of 141 million, the 
per capita of government expenditure is 
about the same as that of the United States. 
While it is true that a larger proportion of 
public expenditures is borne by State and 
local governments in the United States than 
in many of the more centralized govern- 
ments of Europe, these figures of the rela- 
tive national expenditures of the various 
governments are at least interesting at the 
present. time. 


What We Cost the Government 

The table puts the population of the Uni- 
ted States at 80,372,000, the government 
expenditure in 1903 at $640,323,000, and 
the per capita expenditure $7 97. The per 
capita government expenditure of Canada is 
given at $9 30; the German Empire, $9 45; 
Italy, $10 97; Austria-Hungary, $14 27; 
Belgium, $17 40; France, $17 84; the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, $21 39, and Australia, $37 69. 
Russia’s annual expenditure is put, for the 
latest available year, at $1,116,095,000, as 
against $644,883,000 in the United States; 
but the fact that Russia’s population is 
given at 141 million brings the per capita 
expenditure to about the figure shown by 
the United States. 

The table of the Bureau of Statistics pre- 
senting these figures of population and gov- 
ernment expenditures includes all countries 
for which data on this subject can be had, 
and its aggregates show for the countries 
in question a total population of 1,508,000,- 
000, and government expenditures amount- 
ing to $7,980,856,000, with government rev- 
enues amounting to $7,901,486,000. 


The Most Provident Country 

The table in question also shows in the 
case of each country the excess of revenue 
or expenditure in the latest available year, 
and in this particular the United States 
also presents a satisfactory showing, the 
excess of revenues over expenditures being 
greater than that of any other country, while 


in many countries the expenditures exceed - 


the revenues. For the latest available year 
the United States shows an excess of rey- 
eues over expenditures amounting to 50 
nillion dollars, while France shows an excess 
of revenues amounting to only $26,000; 
Germany, an excess of expenditures over 
revenues amounting to 57 million dollars, 
and the United Kingdom an excess of ex- 
penditures over revenues amounting to 160 
million dollars. 





Up and Down 


Tur following telephone conversation, 
Tecently overheard between a woman whose 
home is in the suburbs and a business ac- 
quaintance of her husband, illustrates some 
of the curiosities of our language: 

_ Business ACQUAINTANCE: “Good morn- 





ing, Mrs. . Td like to speak to Mr. 
—— tor a moment.” 
; “I’m sorry, Mr. 
hushand isn’t down yet.” 
B. A (inquiringly) : “Tsn’t down yet?” 

, Mrs. ——: “T mean he isn’t up yet. I’m 
etting him sleep late this morning; he was 
th down last evening over his office troubles 
a ‘e was about ready to give up. He 
Says he'll be down as soon as he gets up.” 








, but my 
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During the 1904 season no high-powered automobile on the American market has given so 
much satisfaction and so little trouble as the COLU MBIA 30-35 H. P. Touring Car. We have 
not advertised it extensively for the reason that the car has heen its own sufficient advertisement 
and the demand has kept ahead of the supply. From now on, however, we shall be able to fill 
orders as soon as received. The prices are: 

With Standard Tonneau Body. - + = = $4,000 

With Side Entrances, Wood Body, - - - 4,200 

With Side Entrances, Aluminum Body, - + 4,500 

With Limosine Body, os a. ee ee 5,000 

‘anopy and Cape Tops in special styles to order. 

Catalogue of COLUMBIA Gasolene and Electric Pleasure Automobiles will be sent on 
request; also special catalogues of COLUMBIA Electric Town Carriages of the Coach Class 
and Commercial Vehicles. 

ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
134-138 West 39th Street 1413 Michigan Avenue 74 Stanhope Street 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL 
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A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 














$50,000 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL 
TRIBUNE, to be distributed as awards to the subscribers of THE COM- 
MERCIAL TRIBUNE or THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who 
estimate the total vote cast in the State of Ohio for President of the 
United States at the election to be held November 8, 1904. 
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To Our Subscribers Who Engage in four (4) weeks and be entitled to two 
= a (2) estimates, For $1 you will receive 
This Gigantic Intellectual Contest The Weekly Gazette for one (1) year 
and be entitled to two (2) estimates. 
To the one making the nearest correct estimate he aro 3 ow Ber 5 will weceive, =e 
ally and Sunday Commercia ribune 
of the exact total of the vote............--..-+- 000 | for two weeks and be entitled to one 
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Toe the Sitti Nem reat «.-. «2 .ccccsccccccccccdscccocese 300 SPECIAL NOTICE.— For every 
To the Seventh Neerest...............eeseeeeeeeeeee 200 Sty po aged ge Kat} entitled to 
To the Eighth Nearest ..............c0cceeseceeeceee 100 Daily and Sunday Commercial Tri- 
Be MU IIE 5 26 5 occss cc scceccscvvnceccecces 50 bune; or six (6) months’ subscription 
To the Tonth Nearest .................ccccccccccsces 25 ee als Gonctts ond que, G1) 
Ss . s Ss! 0} 
To the Next 300 Nearest ($10 Each)..........-- 3,000 Daily and Sunday Commercial Tri- 
To the Next 465 Nearest ($5 Each)...........-- 2,325 bune at the above rates as long a time 






———— as you wish and be entitled to one es- 
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can order the paper sent to any address 

If any subscriber should, before October 1, 1904, you wish and have the estimate en- 
pe poy bee exact total vote, there will be tered in your name if you so order. 

paid an additional amount of...............++ 10,000 

If any subscriber should, after October 1, 1904 _ You get an excellent daily and 

r should, after October I, ° Sunday newspaper or weekly news- 

and before 6 p.m., November 8, 1904, estimate paper when you accept either of the 

the exact total vote, there will be paid an rote ot ay pan You also ee - 

opportunity to secure an award an 

additional amount OF... see eeee ee ceeeceeeree sere: 10,000 probably be independent the rest of 

A Grend Toted of-<.5...0.s.secceseee0- $50,000 | Your life. 





















For subscription blanks, data about previous votes, and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, Eindinnati,°o: 









World’s Fair 


St. Louis 


The very best facilities for comfort- 


able, pleasant and prompt journeys be- 
tween the East and St. Louisare provided 
by the Lake Shore’s train service, the 
most extensive and complete of any line. 

Fast through trains from New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, etc., in connection with 
the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads and the Big Four Route. 

Choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo 
or Chicago. Tickets reading over 


The Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway 
afford stop-overs at Niagara Falls, Lake 
Chautauqua, Put-in-Bay and Chicago 
(not to exceed 10 days in either direction 
at latter place.) 

Tickets sold at points east of Buffalo 
give option of going by rail or steamer 
either way between Buffalo and Cleve- 
land with extra charge. 


For your trip. To assist in arranging yourtrip 
get a copy of our book about the World's Fair, contain- 
ing a complete colored map of grounds and other useful 
matter; also book entitled “* List of Hotels, Boarding and 
Rooming Houses in St. Louis,” with rates, etc., and 
“Book of Trains.” Above sent to any address for four 
cents postage to cover mailing cost. 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or] 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 











The life insurance dollar is the most effec- 
tive one. It protects your family and your 
own old age better than any other, if invested 
with the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


9g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR MEN 
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A Revolution in Farming 
By William R. Lighton 


WITHIN twenty years agriculture has been 
changed from a primitive to a thoroughly 
scientific basis. 

No better illustration of this change could 
be found than is afforded by the manner of 
handling the corn crop of the present year. 
Within the memory of men who are still at 
work in the fields, the time of human labor 
necessary to the production. of one bushel 
of corn was four and one-half hours, the 
labor cost being thirty-five cents. In 1902 
the time of labor fell to forty minutes, and 
its cost to ten cents. Every successive step 
has been modified; the horse-power shovel- 
plough has given place to the steam gang- 
plough; the old method of dropping the seed 
by hand and covering it with a hand-hoe 
has yielded to the machine which checks, 
plants, and covers in one operation while 
driven rapidly across the face of the field: 
cultivation is better performed with one- 
fourth the labor; the hand corn-knife has 
been supplanted by the horse or steam power 
harvester. But the most radical difference 
appears in the final processes. The old- 
fashioned “ husking-peg” is no more; and 
along with it has disappeared the gala 
“ husking-bee,” with its glamour of red ears 
and kisses. That labor is now all performed 
by huge machinery; one may be pardoned 
for wondering whether the rural wight will 
not soon be doing his very kissing by steam- 
power, so thoroughly persuaded is he be- 
coming of its greater efficiency. And it is 
easy to remember the day when corn-shelling 
consisted in rubbing two ears together by 
hand, or in scraping the ears across the 
blade of hoe or shovel. By such primitive 
means a skilful laborer could shell one bushel 
of grain in an hour and a half; that is to 
say, the shelling of the crop of 1902 would 
have occupied the entire population of the 
United States for more than three months. 
But this is now accomplished by power- 
machines, seme of which have an_ hourly 
capacity of 700 bushels. 

Equal or even greater advance has been 
made in the methods of wheat culture. 
Against the costly hand labor of the last 
generation, which required the expenditure 
of three hours of time to the production of 
a bushel of grain, modern machinery, having 
wholly supplanted hand - work, has reduced 
the time unit per bushel to ten minutes. 
Most remarkable of all implements of the 
present-day farm is the giant automobile 
harvester in use in the Pacific slope wheat- 
fields, which cuts, threshes, cleans, weighs, 
and sacks the grain from a hundred acres 
in a single day. Every other industry of 
the fields has shared in the benefits of this 
new tendency; every process is highly 
specialized. The potential saving in the 
cost of labor by perfected machinery and 
modern methods was computed in 1899 on 
the production of seven staple crops in that 
year,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, white 
potatoes, and hay, the aggregate saving be- 
ing more than $680,000,000; corn showing 
the greatest advance, $523,000,000. 

These advances, which are nothing short 
of revolutionary, are only to be appreciated 
to the full in the prairie West, where hus- 
bandry is the chief industry, and where the 
production of the great field staples is now 
centralized. Some time ago the writer 
crossed the State of Iowa in company with 
one who was a stranger to the West; 
three hundred miles of almost unbroken 
harvest field, the landscape dotted with 
gigantic machines of the highest type, roar- 
ing aloud over their labor, smudging the 
sky with black clouds of smoke, making 
ready the world’s food. The stranger com- 
plained, half whimsically: 

* We can’t call farming a pastoral pursuit 
nowadays in your big West. The romance 
is all gone out of it; your modern Western 
farm is nothing but a noisy machine-shop ; 
your farmers are all turned mechanics, po- 
litical economists, men of affairs. What 
would their simple old dads say if they 
could behold this?” 

Whatever the loss in pastoral simplicity, 
in the traditional oxlikeness of bucolic man- 
ners and attitudes, there is no denying 
the great gain in industrial security and 
in consequent social and political poise. No 
part of the nation now rests upon a firmer 
foundation than the agricultural prairies. 
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Crop shortages occur, of course; but ilei, 
hardship falls upon the consumer, not ypon 
the producer. Furthermore, shortages aye 
less common and less disastrous than a score 
of years ago, in comparison to the yoiume 
of the industry. Improved machinery }akes 
possible a better ctltivation, greatly alle- 
viating the occasional seasonal evils. ‘The 
modern farmer is more completely the jjias- 
ter of his fortune than is the manufactwyer 
or the merchant or the financier, being Jess 
at the mercy of artificial conditions. — 





Weather Reports by Wireless 
Telegraphy 


In Great Britain, owing to its isolated po- 
sition, the Weather Oftice experiences great 
difficulty in making forecasts owing to the 
lack of sufficient data of atmospheric condi- 
tions, particularly in the Atlantic Ocean, 
Through the cooperation of a London iews- 
paper—the Daily Teleqraph—arrangenents 
have been made whereby messages will be 
sent by wireless telegraphy from steamers 
which will give full information as to 
weather conditions in the Atlantic, and en- 
able the forecasters to base their prophecies 
on more complete data of barometer, temper- 
ature, Wind, and weather conditions. While 
the present system provides for messages at 
points about one hundred miles distant from 
the coast, it is to be extended as rapidly as 
possible, and when reports are received 
simultaneously from several vessels at dif- 
ferent positions, the approach of storms can 
be traced with considerable accuracy, as, 
in addition, each vessel is supposed to turn 
in a statement of general weather condi- 
tions encountered. It is thought possible 
that with the additional information to be 
furnished by wireless. telegraphy that not 
only much greater accuracy would follow, 
but that the time limit could be extended 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 





Color Taste of Mosquitoes 


In connection with the investigation of 
the transmission of disease by mosquitoes 
some experiments have been made recently 
tending to show that these insects have a 
certain taste in color, preferring dark sur- 
faces to light. This was demonstrated by 
placing ‘boxes lined with various colored 
cloths on the floor of an apartment infested 
by mosquitoes and noticing that while many 
of the insects went into the boxes lined 
with blue few went into those with lighter 
colors. Accordingly from the results of the 
observations it was possible to arrange a 
scale in the following order: blue, dark red, 
brown, scarlet, black, slate, gray, olive, green, 
violet, leaf green, pearl, pale green, light 
blue, white. Furthermore, it is asserted that 
an investigator entering a tent with white 
clothes is far less likely to attract the mos- 
quitoes than one with gray flannel. The 
experiments, while most interesting, are not 
altogether convincing, and the question has 
been advanced, why do the mosquitoes at- 
tack the white flesh of the face and arms. 
Possibly in such cases other elements be- 
sides color must be considered, but there 
seems to be no reason why people living in 
districts infested by mosquitoes should not 
make practical tests on their own account by 
selecting the colors of their clothing ac 
cording to the above scale, and also make 
use of it in painting their houses and par- 
ticularly their verandas. 





Tobacco and Hearing 


A PAPER read at the recent Congress of 
Otalgy held at Bordeaux. France, by M. 
Delie dealt with the effect of tobaceo on 
the auditory sense, and in it was describe 
the injurious effect on the patient’s hearing. 
There is a direct action, due to tobacco, on 
the auditory nerve, and the stimulating effect 
of the nicotine on other nerves 1s likely to 
add further complications, so that tobacco 
should always be used in moderation and 
especially where trouble with hearing 1s he- 
ing experienced, and patients should be 
warned at an early date. In fact, there are 
certain conditions of the tissue wlicn all 
smoking should be forbidden, and especially 
where the patient is comparatively youn? 
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Making Artificial Rubies 


Few problems have had greater interest 
for the chemist than the artificial prepara- 
tion of diamonds and other precious stones, 
though their efforts have not been marked 
with conspicuous success, despite the in- 
vention of the electric furnace and other 
means of producing high temperatures. A 
recent process is the making of artificial 
rubies, and has been discovered by a Ger- 
man chemist named Verneuil. It consists 
of fusing a mixture of clay and chromium 
oxide with the heat of an oxyhydrogen 
burner and then allowing the mass to cool 
suddenly, thus producing crystals. The two 
materials are placed in alternate horizontal 
layers, and the heat, which is as intense as 
possible, is applied from above. The quick 
cooling caused by suddenly shutting off the 
blast produces the hardness. characteristic 
of the ruby, and the resulting erystal, which 
is pure and brilliant, is said to possess all 
the physical properties of the natural gem, 
being cut readily and taking a fine polish. 





A New Method of Using Coal 


A NOVEL method of utilizing coal for fuel 
was recently suggested at:a meeting in Paris 
of the Société de l’Industrie Minerale by M. 
P. Beau, and involved the transformation of 
coal into fuel gas within the interior of the 
earth. M. Beau’s plan was designed par- 
ticularly for coal deposits that were either 
too thin or situated too deep to be worked 
profitably in the usual manner, and consist- 
ed in sinking two or more borings to the 
seam and then connecting them by cross-gal- 
leries. In these cross-galleries a fire would 
Le started, and air would be forced through 
one of the borings sufficient to produce 
enough combustion to evolve gas, which 
would be brought to the surface through 
one of the other borings. Gas would also 
be produced from the shales which the bor- 
ings would traverse. The plan, which was 
worked out in some detail, was discussed 
at length, and the general verdict was that 
while most ingenious it would be exceedingly 
difficult in actual execution. 





Something New in Photography 


A NOVEL electro-photographie process has 
recently been patented in Germany by Dr. 
8. Kaltscher and E. Ruhmer of Berlin, the 
latter being well known for his many ex- 
periments with selenium. The prime essen- 
tial for this new process is a metallic plate 
which is coated with selenium, a thin film 
of varnish intervening between the metal 
surface and the selenium. This plate is 
then placed in a glass jar filled with an 
ordinary electrolytic bath formed by a solu- 
tion of potassium silver cyanide, and is used 
as the cathode, while a plate of pure silver 
is the anode. A lens throws an image of 
the object on the selenium film, while a weak 
current is passed through the bath from the 
silver plate or anode to the cathode. As 
the conductivity of selenium varies with the 
amount of light it receives, it follows that 
where the most light strikes there is great- 
est conductivity, and the greatest amount of 
metallie silver, which has a white color, is 
deposited on the plate. In this way all the 
gradations of light, shade, and color are pre- 
served, and a positive is produced which, 
When sufficiently intense, has merely to be 
removed from the bath and dried. 





Neglected Education 


OrtveR HerForp was entertaining some 
men friends in his flat one evening, when a 
Servant from the apartment below his 
brought a message to the effect that the gen- 
tlenan in 316 was unable, by reason of the 
allzed noise made by Mr. Herford’s party, 
to enjoy that peace and quiet he thought 
Was due him. 

“He says he can’t read,” remarked the 
servant. 

“Present my compliments to the gentle- 
man.” said Herford, calmly, “and tell him 
that J could when I was three years old.” 
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Progress of Science 


Success of a Mosquito Campaign 

A STRIKING example of the efficacy of ex- 
terminating mosquitoes to prevent disease 
is to be found in the case of the-yellow- 
fever epidemic at Laredo, Texas, last fall. 
This city is situated on the Rio Grande, 
with one part in Mexico and the other on 
the American side of the boundary. The 
outbreak of yellow fever in September was 
soon brought to the attention of the United 
States government, and its medical officers 
immediately addressed themselves to the 
problem, supervising all medical work on the 
Texas side of the river. The patients afflict- 
ed with yellow fever were carefully screened, 
and a relentless search was made for the 
mosquitoes, all infected premises being disin- 
fected, so as to kill the insects, and water 
pools and other possible breeding-places cov- 
ered with oil. The result was that on the 
Texas side of the river only 10 per cent. of 
the inhabitants suffered with the disease, 
while in the Mexican part of the city 50 
per cent. were afflicted. So thoroughly was 
the work done in the American part of the 
city that in November no traces of the mos- 
quitoes could be seen. As mosquitoes are 
responsible for the transmission of diseases 
other than yellow fever, such a record should 
be encouraging to those who have been work- 
ing to stamp out the pest during the present 
season. 


The Age of Gold 

In Europe, where gold plays a more im- 
portant part as a circulating medium in the 
currency than in the United States, gold 
coins are allowed to suffer but little loss of 
weight before they are called in from cir- 
culation. In Great Britain this amount is 
.625 per cent., and in France .699 per cent., 
amounts that can only be detected by the 
balance. In Great Britain it has been com- 
puted by officials of the mint that in or- 
dinary use the average length of time before 
a sovereign becomes “light” is twenty-seven 
years, while in the case of a half-sovereign 
the time is sixteen years. The smaller coin 
not only circulates more, but suffers more 
from abrasion, as in proportion to its 
diameter it is thinner and has a larger sur- 
face to be rubbed. 


Fire-Signals by Wireless Telegraphy 

A novel and useful application of wire- 
less telegraphy has been determined on by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, namely, the 
transmission of signals in case of fire on the 
government forest reserves. Fire causes 
considerable destruction of valuable timber 
in these tracts, and it is the design of the 
department to arrange suitable signals, so 
that on an outbreak of fire the rangers may 
communicate the alarm and secure sufficient 
assistance to stop the destruction at as 
early a point as possible. This system will 
be arranged to cover all the important tim- 
ber reserves of the government, and is ex- 
pected to result in a vast saving. The 
Weather Bureau, which is also in charge of 
the Department of Agriculture, is developing 
its system of wireless telegraphy for the 
transmission of storm-signals and weather 
reports, and it is expected that within a 
few years an extensive use will be made of 
this comparatively new means of communica- 
tion for this purpose. 


The Blood of Men and Apes 

An interesting departure from the usual 
methods of studying the similarity between 
man and the other primates has been made 
by Professor Uhlenmuth, a noted German 
anthropologist, who has recently carried on 
a series of interesting observations on the 
hlood of men, apes, and monkeys. Between 
the blood of the first two there are many 
points of similarity and evidences of a dis- 
tinct relationship, but the blood of monkeys 
can readily be distinguished from that of 
men. The difference is more or less marked, 
according to the species, the greatest re- 
semblance being seen in the case of the 
gorilla and the least with the lemurs, a small 
species about the size of a cat and having 
a face somewhat like a fox. A singular 
fact is that, judged by the blood, there is 
less evidence of relationship found in the 
American families of apes than in those of 
the Old World. 
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LEADING HOTELS 


| New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
| Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efictent service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 











Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








Copyright Wotice 


| LIBRARY OF CONGKESS, ’ 
| OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
VASHINGTON, D. C. ) 
Class A,X Xc, No. 91789.—To wit> Be it remembered, 
| That on the 14th day of July, 1904, Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, 
of Washington, D. C., hath deposited in this office the title of 
a book, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giving, a treatise containing 
practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serv- 
ing of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining 
at breakfast, lunch and dinner, by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson. 
Illustrated,” the right whereof she claims as proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PutNam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 29, 1904. 











Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, ‘Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn. 








Chocolates 
and Confections 


The most delicious product of the 
candy making art. 
Sold everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 








RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with a 
thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per month, 
together with commissions and office expenses. Highest refer- 
ences required. Address Auditor, Box 478. Bellevue, Mich. 


$25,000.00 made from half acre. 
Easily grown in Garden or 
Farm. Roots and seeds for sale 
Send 4c. for postage and get booklet A. W.., telling all about it. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GA RDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


READ 

The Light of the Star 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR » 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup, ites Good. ‘Use 
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ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Postponed Till Further Notice 
(From ‘* Punch") 


LI-POINTED PENS 


RA 
SS 
oe | (3. HEWITY’S PATENT. 


1 
“Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 












Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- PoINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted saniple box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 


By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 
This has been long recognized as the standard book on etiquette .» America. 
New Edition. Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Soo BO cee \| LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES || Al 


SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful. Reliable. Economical, Simple. Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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The Perfect Product 
of the Still— 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


Never disappoints. 
It is the first bought 
because 


BALTIMORE RYE The Best 


BOTTLED BY 
WMLANAHAN &SON. sae 
BALTIMORE. The First Sought 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


JUDGMEN 


By ALICE BROWN 

Author of ‘‘ The Mannerings ’’ 
The CoriMERCIAL ADVERTISER says: ‘‘ Stands out 
above the great mass of current fiction because it 
shows a singleness of purpose, a sustained unity of 
thought, such as are at present only too rare.” 


Mustrated by W. T. Smedley. $1.25 











| HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK CITY 





A Keystone 
of Empire 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAR- 

TYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,’’ ETC. 
The intimate association of this 
anonymous writer with the Aus. 
trian court enables her to continue 
in this volume the entertaining 
recital of events known only to her. 
The Emperor is made the subject 
of the book, but anecdotes and 
incidents concerning the late Em- 
press are related, as in the author's 
former volume. 


Illustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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oCOLATE 


FOR EATING ONLY. 








CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITED—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
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A Ladder of Swords 


GILBERT PARKER 


Author of “ The Right of Way” 
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Iustrated | | 4 5 : Post 8v0 
by the ot Cloth 
Kinneys 











From “A Ladder of Swords.”* Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 
“SHE SCANNED THE SEA” 


N wholly different vein from the author’s last novel, « The Right of 

Way,” comes this exquisite romance, delightful in conception, swift and 
compelling in interest, and written in the finished style of this great novel- 
ist. The story recounts the love of two Huguenot refugees and their fu- 
gitive life on the island of Jersey in the British Channel. Later the scene 
changes to England, where exciting intrigue and startling situations in the 
palace of Queen Elizabeth result in repeated dangers for the faithful lovers, 
but they finally escape the hazardous favor of the great queen and are united. 
The scenes on the island of Jersey are of idyllic freshness and beauty, and 
in the Seigneur of Rozel, the lord of the island, the author has produced a 
character of delightful humor and braggadocio. It is a thoroughly rounded, 
satisfying story, written with brilliancy and charm of style. 











HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











The Most 
Healthy Nations 
Drink the Most Beer. 


The Germans, Norwegians and Swedes are 
types of healthy and vigorous people. 


Nervousness, dyspepsia and all the results 
of them, are little known in their coun- 
tries. And beer is the national beverage. 
From childhood to age almost every soul 
drinks it. 


There’s a lesson in that fact. Malt and hops 
are nerve foods and tonics. The slight 
percentage of alcohol is an aid to digestion. 


And the habit of beer drinking supplies the 
body with fluid to flush the system of 
waste. The lack of that fluid is the main. - 

| cause of nervous disorders. 


Your doctor will tell you that pure beer— 
Schlitz beer—is good for you. Ask for 
the brewery bottling. 


\ The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famousr: 
l, 





